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The Week. 


1OME excitement was caused in the early part of the week by the 
S report that the President was so much disturbed by the reception 
accorded by Congress to his financial recommendations that he had 
sought in an interview with Mr. Fort to explain them away, by say- 
jog in substance that his Message, like his civil-service order, con- 
tained his ideal, but not what he desired to see put into execution 
at the expense of “harmony in the party.” This has, however, 
since been contradicted, and he has reiterated his adherence to his 
policy in a conversation with the correspondent of the Boston 
Herald, besides offering a still further exposition of his views on the 
currency in a letter to a friend apparently written ad hoc. The state 
of mind of the Republicans on this subject, for reasons which we 
have set forth elsewhere, seems to be deplorable ; 





but here, at least, 
the argament, ‘‘ Are the Democrats any better?” which has done 
so much good service, seems to have much weight. Petitions 
signed by bankers, merchants, and other “ money kings” are being 
forwarded to Congress in suppore of Mr. Bayard's resolution de- 
priving greenbacks of the legal-tender quality, but the danger is 
that this will only stimulate the hostility of the Western inflation - 
ists, who firmly believe that whatever bankers want must be bad 
for “the poor man.” “The passage of the Bayard resolution is not 
all that is needed to put the currency on a sound footing, but it 
would be a great step in advance. 


The Committee of the caucus of Republican Senators, having 
under consideration financial measures and particularly the legal- 
tender question, have decided by a majority of 7 to 1—the latter, 


Mr. Morrill, of Vermont—to recommend that no action whatever be | 


taken upon the currency during the present session. Mr. Morrill, it 
legal-tender character, and that measures be taken for their retire- 
ment. The attitude of Mr. Morrill at this juncture is important, in- 
asmuch as he is a member of the Finance Committee, which has 


Senator Bayard’s resolution (referred to in another article) under | 


consideration. It has not been announced whether the action 
of the caucus is to be considered binding upon Senators, and if 
so considered by the majority, whether individual members will 
allow it to bind them. If Mr. Morrili follows his convictions, as 
po doubt he will, it will be possible to get Mr. Bayard’s resolution 
reported back with the favorable recommendation of the Committee 
and a bill to carry it into effect, in which case a debate upon it can- 
not be staved off. Nothing could be more wholesome than such a 
discussion. One of the most striking signs of the disturbed eondi- 
tion of the party as regards legal tender is the repeated attempt on 
the part of Congressmen to “interview ” the President and extract 
something from him in contradiction of his Message, which ean be 
peddled to the newspapers. Representatives Fort and Price appear 
to be the Froudes and Macaulays of the press for this purpose. All 
that they have obtained so far is the assurance that the President 


with those who differ from him. 

The discussion on the bill which Mr. Bicknell, of Indiana, has 
reported from his committee, for regulating the mode of counting 
the Presidential vote in Congress, is likely to furnish the student of 
human nature with much interesting if not entertaining reading. 
The Bicknell plan, in substance, makes the two Houses concurring 
supreme inthe whole matter. If there is a dispute over the returns 
in any State, it is to be referred to the supreme judicial tribunal of 
the State. 


The decision of this tribunal may, however, be over- 


demand that the electoral votes of every other State shall 
| votes; 


| jority, and wishing to get the next Presidency for 





; | people to pay their debts in silver, which they now enjoy. 
adheres to his opinions, but that he is not such a fool as to quarrel | 


Nation. 


ruled by both Houses concurring, and if the court has not decided 
at all, the returns cannot be counted if either House objects.‘ 
has developed on the part of the New York Times, and probably 
will on the part of other Republican journals, 
spect for the State courts, which has a very odd appearance to th 


an extraordin 


irv re- 
se 
who remember the contempt it heaped on the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina in 1876, and the applause which greeted 

remarkable speech to Mr. Wade Hampton in that year, that he 


General Grant's 


| eared nothing about the State Supreme Court, when Hampton in 


formed him that the Courc had eontirmed his title to the governorship, 
The 


controversy by their late strenuous assertion of Federal authority 


tepublicans are also likely to be awkwardly placed in this 


with regard to Congressional elections, and their very extrava 


I rant 
| denial of the ability er willingness of the State governments to 
conduct Federal eleetions, all of which, of course, ean be cited in 
| support of the Bicknell plan. In faet, one passage in Bieknell’s 


report reads very like Mr. George Hoar or Mr. Blai 
It says: 


1 on the Fede 
ral supervision of Congressional elections. 

6 Every State has the highest interest and a right to 
be lawful 
and that result cannot be fully secured unless the right 
of ultimate determination be retained in both Houses of Congress.” 
We do not see how a real Stalwart can answer this 


On the other hand, the Democrats, having a Congressional ma 


thet 
deeply impressed with the 


nselves by 


hook or by crook, will now be imp 


| tance of having the State returns rigidly scrutinized and rectified 
| bv Federal authority; and their experience in 


their e 


test with 


| Zack” Chandler in 1876 has probably destroved whatever vestiges 


of the seruple about means they had up to that 
fact, there is, we fear, little doubt that 
that year was dearly bought. But nothing has oceurred to change 


In 


of 


time retained, 


} » earalaliy ; ; > 
the Republican vietory 


| the opinion we then held, that, however rascally the performances 
is stated, will recommend that the greenbacks be divested of their | 


of the State canvassers, the path of safety lies in making the State 
itself sift them through its own machinery, and in leaving Congress 
Other- 
wise it will be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the Congressional 
majority for the time being from practically electing every President. 


little to do but to ascertain the regularity of the certiticate. 


The importance of settling the procedure now, beyond dispute or 
eavil, cannot be overrated, especially if the Stalwarts nominate “a 
strong man” pledged to do his own counting in case of any dispute. 

The old Silver prophets of the West are plunged in perplexity 
by the failure of the people to draw the dollar of their fathers out 
of the Treasury. The Cincinnati Commercial has increased their 
embarrassment by calling for a suspension of the silver coinage in 
order that the Mint may have time to coin a little gold, which, it 
says, is now the great need of the hour, though where this need is 
felt outside the editor’s head he refrains from mentioning. Many of 
the disciples, however, are amused or disgusted by this, and repudi- 
ate him as an apostate, and he replies to their railings by declaring 
that all he ever contended for was the right and opportunity of the 
He is 
very cold and distant towards “the nations of the earth,” and 


} would not ask them any more to join him in making an eternal and 


unchangeable bi-metallic standard, and says proudly that “when 
France and England want to confer they can cable us, if they are 
in a hurry.” We wish we had space to compare some of his pre- 
sent utterances with his silver gospel of 1877-8 in parallel columns 
If some of his Western contemporaries will take the trouble to do 
it, we think We can promise them some fun. 


The Chicago Tribune is also excited by the Silver crisis, but 
. ? 


b o + ob ¢1 $ » ‘ i Pn we —_ ; ~ se 6 } 
d not stop the cuinage of silver for one moment. He says “the 


woul I 
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1) 
f t any time,” and then thi ld would | be edueated, and says they receive their full share of the schoo] ; 
) ly i 7 m the disbursing oflicers Hie is especially proud of two 
lo Le ¢ ( ( It! ( li roe i 
( j oul i £ nad hav 9) teachers, the prineip 1 of one being a prominent 
l vl i i iner pro- e of the South Corolina Military Academy, and all the other 
com Th ld + teachers hative whites, mostly Normal School graduates. Under 
) wor devils! on proper p that | the earpet-bag régime these schools never had more than 900 pu 
of trad hi nd when itis gone he il dra pils, and in 1871, when a Democratic School-board was elected, the 
er out ¢ e |] d distribute it among a grateful | buildings and treasury were alike empty. Finally, the statement 
( nit So he 1 keep the Mint coining away at silver. | is made that the Claflin University for colored young men and wo- 
\\ } there is this fatal diversity of view between the two greatest | men is the only institution for the higher education receiving Stat 
er-men on earth, it i ly seen that we are as yet by no means | aid, which amounts to $7,500 annually. The News and Courier, 
e Wi Th ition is the more alarming beeause we | commenting on the faet that under the present State administra 
Mr. Halsted’s fire which first set Mr. Medill in tion (1876-79) the attendance of colored pupils has increased mor 
( if the latt low refuses to follow his master, the whole | than 45 per cent. over that of 1859-76, says that no other demon- 
ol of curt \ h they founded may go to pieces, and then | stration is needed that ‘‘the pledges of the Democratic party to the 
1 be ? colored race in the matter of education have been fulfilled.” Thi 
' ;, ; ; ; ' ; might be allowed, we should think, to be an equivalent for ** grati- 
Che arrivals of spe from Europe during the week sufiiced to . ” ows ar 
, ; tude to Mr. Hayes,” which the Stalwarts so much insist upon; to 
raise the total receipts since the resumption of specie payments to >, ‘ , ’ 
te . ; me, ‘ say nothing of the recent nomination of two colored aldermen by 
a little more than S80,000,000, of which about $71,000,000 consisted er ee 
: ‘ ' . : 3 ; the Charleston Democrats. 
of gold and the balance silver. Foreign exchange has, however, so 
ruled for the last week that vold eould not be freshly ordered from 
P fy OF The Asse rt ic lis report is address s entertaining 
Europe and imported at a profit; and this firmness of sterling ex- Phe Assembly to which this report is addressed is entertaining 


change is attributable to the domestie speculation in cotton, bread- 


Which has earried the prices in New York 
The New York loan market has remained 
easy for borrowers at 5 to 7 per cent., and the banks have 


bout $7,700,000. 


stulls, and provisions, 
above those in Live rpool. 
increased 
urplus reserve toa Trade in all departments 


The 


their 
continues active, and there is no slackening in manufactures 
1 


en gs of the railroads are still very large, the receipts for No- 
vember (estimating the business of such lines as do not report 
their traffic by those which do) being fully 25 per cent. in excess of 
the corresponding time in 1878. At the Stock Exchange it was a 


speculation is coneerned, The 


ive sentiment in Congress on the ecurreney 


»far as indecisive week. 


dull and 
expression of 
question makes 
dloubt 


econsery 
informed 
lation which will 
materially change the present status of the currency. 


at 
speculation cautious, although the best 


whether at this session there will be leci 


The Treasury attempted to buy $1,000,000 United States 6 per 
cent. bonds (which are due next year) for the Sinking Fund, fixing 
At this price it ob- 
tained on the first day only #205, 000, and has sinee got less than one- 


its price at 106.35, accrued interest included. 


third of the amount advertised for. 
fore Congress to renew the business of refunding : 


There are two propositions be- 
one, which comes 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, proposes to continue to refund 
into 4 per cent. boads ; the other, which comes from Mr. Fernando 
Wood, proposes to refund into bonds bearing 3} per cent. interest. 
Adopting the last-named rate would be equivalent to stopping re- 
funding certainly for the present and probably for all time. If 
authority were given to refund the 1820-81’s in advance of their ma- 
turity into 4 per cents, it is likely that the year 1880 would open 
with another grand speculative *‘ boom,” for nothing did more to 
encourage the speculation that began early in the present year 
than the refunding operations of the Treasury, which uploosed 
money which otherwise 
Silver in London 
; and the New York price also was unchanged. 
the close of the week had a bullion 


and set adrift hundreds ot millions of 
would have remained dormant in the old bonds. 
ruled at 524d. per oz 
The 


value of SO.8836. 


“buzzard dollar” at 


The report of the Superintendent of Education in South Caro- 
lina for the year 1878-9 shows a total average increase of attend- 
anee, black and white. of upwards of 6,000; an increase of 50 
and a slight increase in the length of the session, 
ulf of the State the poll-tax in whole or in part 
The Superin- 


colored teachers ; 
in nearly one-] 
is diverted to the payment of past-due school claims. 


tende Be 


Major Thon pson, whose title we suppose was earned in 
the Countedera crvice, praise i! or their desire to 


) { 
( 
h UULTOUSS iU1 


ae 
} lation. 


not only Major Thompson’s recommendations for the improvement 
of the school system, but a proposition to establish an edueational 
qualification for voters. The two things go logically hand in hand, 
and the South Carolinians might justify the restriction of the suf- 
frage as a premium on intelligence. In fact, however, the measure 
is advocated on the ground of the necessity, in some unobjectionable 
way, of temporarily disfranchising a great part of the colored popu- 
That the law, if faithfully applied, will also diminish the 
white vote and ultimately cut down the State's representation in 
well understood, but the prevent.on of a political reac- 
We hope they will make the 


Congress, is 
tion at home seems worth the price. 
attempt, though we warn them that they will be denounced by the 
very politicians and editors who charge the South with conspiring 
to get control of Congress. The voluntary relinquishing of national 
influence on the part of even one State would take the wind out of 
the South” and “State-rights” apparatus of Republican 
stump-oratory. 


‘* Solid 


The long and perilous investigation conducted at the Les Pinos 
Ageney by Secretary Schurz’s Commission has ended in a revela- 
tion of the names of the Utes who took part in the White River 
massacre, anda demand for their surrender for trial. Chief Ouray, 
whose influence alone has made this possible, has agreed to deliver 
them on condition that they be tried elsewhere than in Colorado or 
New Mexico—a natural and perfectly fair precaution, which Secre- 
tary Schurz bas conceded, though the trial willof course take place 
before a military commission. Ouray himself, with a delegation of 
Utes from each of the three divisions of the tribe, is permitted to visit 
Washington for a conference with the Department. By the time he 
arrives, Congress may already have decided upon some one of the 
measures already submitted to it for removing the Utes altogether 
from Colorado, and this it is useless to expect can be averted. The 
Government has wisely forborne to punish the participants in the 
fight with Thornburgh, which now turns out to have been an acci- 
dental collision, due to that officer’s having abandoned the direct 
route to the White River Agency. 


The Committee ap pointed by the National Board of Health to 
make a sanitary survey of Memphis has made a report to the presi- 
dent of the “ taxing-district,” whieh reveals a shocking state of 
filthiness sufficient to account for yellow fever epidemics past and 
future. The pollution of the ground and of the water-courses, the 
entire absence of sanitary regulations, the sale of the effects of yel- 
low-fever vietims and their storing in junk-shops, combine to invite 
a perpetual residence of the disease within the city. The measures 
proposed by the Committee, of whom Dr. Billings, Col. Waring, and 





prom 
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Dr. Folsom are the 


destruction by fire of ‘a 


best-known members, embrace the absolute 


number” of buildings, not only 


large 


some large buildings in the heart of 


~ 


hins and foul shanties, but * 


he City 


the ventilation in detail and freezing out of everv house. 


ecupied or unoccupied ; the destruction of infected or suspicious 
a sewerage system estimated to cost only $225.,- 
v00: making a park of the sides of the B 
fect sink of uncleanness: 
stringent building 


common sanitary policing of ever 


wedding and junk ; 


wou (Favoso, now a pe I- 


a better Water-supply 7 


solid paving of 
he streets; licenses and inspection, and the 
The Com- 


v well regulated city. 
ttee say there is no reason why Memphis should not soon become 


ne of the healthiest cities in the Mississippi Valley, and certainly 

e cost of the improvements indicated bears no proportion to the 
dvantages to be derived from them, and ought 
the resources of the district itself. 


not to be beyond 
Help from without in case of a 
revival of the fever next summer will be grudgingly given if the in- 


tervening period does not 


\ thea } 
Withess the 


determined efforts on 
the part of the people of Memphis to remove every source of dange! 


i 


most 


and every cause of reproach. 


announcing the 


unging of three negroes, one of them a late postmaster and 


} 
s 


There was a despateh on Friday in the Times 
justice 
of the peace, and another an ex-sheriff. in Madison Parish. Louisi- 
ana. On Saturday there was a despatch in the Herald announcing 
that the postmaster, R. H. Brown, was alive and well at bis home, 
nd the story about the other two was equally false. On Tuesday 
the Zimes had another despatch acknowledging that Brown was 
vell, and that the third man had only been “ outraged,” but alleg- 
ng that Armstrong, the sheriff, had really been hanged, and that 
n consequence of this intimidation very few negroes in the parish 
voted, and those at only one poll. We hope the real truth of this 
matter will eventually come out in spite of the character of Louisi- 
ana witnesses, but the account of this one case shows with what 
caution ‘stories ” from that quarter should be received. 


The Irish question and Mr. Gladstone’s canvass in Midlothian 
continue to occupy the attention of the British public. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance on the scene has produced an outburst of popu- 
lar admiration of which the London correspondent of the Tribune has 
given a very graphic description, for which even his warmest friends 
seem to have been unprepared, and which has filled the Tories with 
consternation, Lord Beaconsfield’s expressed opinion being that all 
that was needed to keep the Conservatives in office was that Mr. 
xladstone should continue to write and speak on polities. The fact 
is that Mr. Gladstone never lost his popularity except in London 
and ‘‘in society.” In the provinces, and especially the North, his 
hold on the popular heart has never been weakened, and during the 
last two years the contrast of his simplicity of character and moral 
enthusiasm with the theatrical posturing and ill-disguised cynicism 
of his rival have strengthened it every day. The revelation of the 
undiminished strength of his position, however, is likely to place 
the Liberals in some embarrassment, because it makes him too 
great a man to serve anywhere but at the head of the Cabinet. 
This is a place, however, to which Lord Hartington has now some 
sort of title, and which Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly declared he 
will never fill again. 

The Irish agitation goes on somewhat in the old way, but the 
opposition to rent-paying is breaking down, the well-to-do-farmers, 
who find they must pay, being unwilling to face litigation and mar 
tyrdom. There is still talk of Mr. Parnell’s coming to America with 
other ‘* Nationalists,” there being a strong desire to get at the sav- 
ings- bank accounts of the servant girls,who since the Fenian excite- 


ment have been piling up money in a way that makes the teeth of 


the agitators, both here and at home, water. What the money would 
be used for is, of course, not yet clearly visible, as it is not now pro- 
posed to raise an army—though there is talk of buying out the fee 
simple of Ireland—but that much of it would go in the travelling 
expenses of orators there is no doubt. The men arrested for * sedi- 


Nation. 39% 


e 


tion” are to be tried in Dublin, and they are behaving in the usual 
way. They have to be dragged out of court, and repeat from bal- 
conies, atter ng bailed, the burning words which produced their 


arrest, and hurl detianee at the British Government in all its 
branches. The meetings are attended by large bodies of men who 


drill 


somehow the 


march with an appearance of military Which is intended to 


frighten the Saxon tyrants, but 
frightened, and all rational 


Sir George Bow ver, the We ll-known civiuian, 


Saxons are not 


Irishmen are made much ashamed. 


who has represented 
an Trish constituency for many years, has expressed his opinion of 


n terms which are likely to lose him his seat. 


the whole affair 


Che debate in 


the Freneh 


more properly on ** the 
pro] 


Assemnbly on the vote of contidence, o1 


interpellation,” ¢ 


ine off on Thursday iast in 
due cour st. 
ot the Extre: 


We explained in our last issue to what the dissatisfaction 
e Lett was due, the principal grievance being the failure 
of the Government to purge the judicial bench of royalist or imperial- 
to allow unlimited liberty of public 


took the 


ist members, 
Waddington 


: 
despatches de 


and meeting. M. 
chief part of the defence, which the cable 
scribe somewhat apologetic and feeble. But the 
Chamber is clearly not prepared for any change, and, after express- 
ing a sort of doubtful contidence in the Ministry, * passed to the 
order of the day” by a majority of 136, the Extreme Left not vot 
ing. It appears to be now acknowledged that this majority is not 
a real parliamentary majority on whieh the Cabinet ean rely for the 
support of a policy, but is composed of those, of all shades of opinion, 
who, whatever their feelings may be about the present Ministry, are 
not prepared for what every one sees must follow their-retirement 


Gambetta’s accession to power. 


of the Belgian with the 


about the 


The contliet 


lie clergy 


Government Catho- 
had interesting light 
thrown on it by a recent speech of M. Frére-Orban, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


schools has some 
He traced the history of the quarrel for some time 
back, showing that the attacks of the clergy and the Ultramontane 
press on Belgian institutions resulted in giving the Liberals a ma- 
jority at the polls in le&7s. Then came the new School law, which 
we have already described, and the attempt of the bishops to nullify 
it by threatening the parents and teachers with eeclesiastical 
penalties. The Ministry appealed to the Pope to restrain the bish- 
ops, and M. Frére-Orban has produced the correspondence, which 
shows that Leo XIII. and Cardinal Nina, the Secretary of State, 
deplored their conduct and saw no valid objection to the School 
law, but desired this expression of their opinions to be Kept secret, 
and denied that the Pope could do anything in the matter beyond 
giving good advice. His advice the bishops have, however, disre- 
garded, and the clerical papers having maintained that the Pope 
approved of their course, the ministers have retaliated by publish- 
ing the correspondence.. M. Frére-Orban reports that out of 4,376 
distriet schools the bishops have only succeeded in breaking up 68, 
and that out of 1,335 students of normal schools specially managed 
by the clergy 578 have left and gone to the Government schools. It 
would be difficult, without making extracts for which we have no 
. to give an idea of the violence of the language used, 
against the Ministry but against the institutions of the country, by 
the clergy and their supporters in the press. It 
ever, to form an idea of the powerful restraints they put on them- 


space 


not only 
one, how- 


1 
enables 


selves in a country like this or England, where they are in a mi- 


noritv. and have to submit to a strong and hostile public opinion. 
} 


M. Frére-Orban tells of their excommunieating a female teacher for 
from teaching the 
The result was she could not be married to a young man, 


refusing to agree to abstain catechism to the 
children. 
also a Catholic, to whom she was engaged. 
to the Papal Nuncio about it, and finally she was married, after the 
Pope had written expressing his desire that it should be done, but 
after great delay and with much apparent reluctance on the part of 


the local clergy. 


The Minister appealed 
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rHE DEMOCRATS AND THE PRESs. 


mii mplaint of a correspondent, * W.,” in ou last issue, of the 
hich the Democrats are calumniated or misrepresented 
element of truth in it which he did not sutiiciently set forth, 


t, did not set forth at all. The Democratic party does 


popular ignorance of the country, or did before 


s lew ere added to the Republican party, but it 

el theory of politics of its own, which has come 

| from Jetferson’s day, much as it has been obscured of 
by the slavery contlict and more recently by the paper- 

*W.” deseribed this theory correctly enough 

i it the party sought to concern itself more about persons 

ni rests: to treat the individual man, as a man, with bis 
hes, hopes, and tastes, as of more importance than any social 
tions for t production of wealth, and as more entitled 

pee in the Government than the lawyer, or merchant, or 

ke It has sought, as he expresses it, “ to represent the force of 
country, as distinguished from its wealth or mechanieal invest 
ments.” ‘J lay at the foundation of its hostility to paper money 


mnethit readily de- 


y which the poor and ignorant may be 
uded, and its attachment to coin as something which 


ceived or det 

‘poor and ignorant ean readily under tand, and which by mere 
hoarding protects them against loss. The same theory naturally 
de the party a State-rights party, inasmuch as the growth of 

| Ino eant a strong centralized government at Washing- 
d sue rnment must inevitably be controlled in the 

y 1 t] pital of the country, as distinguished from its 
din belittling and weakening all local government, 

her we . that part of governmental machinery in which 

0 t can participate directly. 

0 not propose here to show how this theory has been be- 

d overiaid by the alliance of the party with the Southern 
and by the great breach in the party traditions effected | 

Civil W vy the efforts the leaders have made since the 

to reeover power by pandering to all the passing popular erazes 

e great changes that have oceurred in the composition of 

e laboring class during the last twenty years have caused to 
spring up. What we wish lo point out is that the present apparently 
ereediless condition of the party, and the contempt for it felt by the 
Republicans, and the absence of all moral and intellectual weight on 


part of its leaders, is largely due to the fact that it has retained 
st no held on the press. It contains fully one-half the voting 
The Republicans defeat it, where they 
very small majorities. If it were really hostile or 
rous to the Government the Union would be but a rope of 
and, and Government bonds would not be worth five cents on the 
lollar, and the country would not attract capital much more than 
Mexico. Nevertheless, we do not think we exaggerate when we 
he great body of Republicans habitually think of it, and 
ofit, as a band of criminals who constitute a standing menace 
rand property, and to defeat whom almost any means are 
‘Strong Man” ery is undoubtedly an expression 


mn of tl 


» country. 


leat it tall, by 


excusable. The 


his feeling. This extraordinary state of things is due in a large 
e/ree to the fact that the newspaper press of the country, as the 
railroad and telegraph have made it, has come into existence since 
1-50, when the Democrats dropped ‘ the poor man” for the slave- 
and the Republicans laid hold of it and used it to build up 

own power. As a party in opposition, and therefore with 


lothing to defend or cever up, and as the exponent of the philan- 
ideas which began to sweep over the civilized world with 
ligious force after Is48, they naturally attracted most of the 
id youthful talent among the writers of twenty-five or 
yeurs ago, and got a secure hold of most of the newly-estab- | 
journals. Before the war was over, or even | 
the Republican writers had aequired an in- 

we over the more retlective, intelligent, and well-to-do portion 
portion that produces its literature, science, | 


ablest 


shed and 


it broke out, 


community —the 


ind manages its industrial enterprises, and represents it to 


Nation. 
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the rest of the world—which the custom of reading only one pape: 
of course made stronger every day, and which the Democrats hay 

never The very nature of its 
composition has always made the Democratic party more of a: 


made any serious effort to shake. 


army than the Republican—that is, put it more completely in t] 

hands of a few leaders, and made them prone to rely on secret 
management and on discipline rather than on any process of per- 
The result has been that they have either despised the 
press, or, Where they have used it, have attached no value to it, un- 
that is, as an unscrupulous partisan whose 


Suasion. 


less as ‘‘an organ” 
opinions on every subject could be foretold, and whose reports 
were always colored. The Republicans, of course, have organs too, 
but they have never approached those of the Democrats in servilit 

and eftrontery, and have never so openly revealed the person 

There 
are, of course, Democratic papers which cannot be put in this cate- 
gory, but, as a rule, the press of the party has for a generati: 

given but little sign of having a theory of government behind 


indifference of the writers to the subjects they discussed. 


and of being conducted by men who were preaching what they be- 
lieved. An organ, it is true, may be edited and made effective by 
men who do not eare, but such organship requires extraordinai 
skill and tact. In nothing is it more true that ‘‘art consists i 
concealing art.” The really powerful organ is always one whic! 
does not reveal its organship, and which gives advocacy an air ot! 
statesmanship.- The Democrats bave nothing of the kind, and to 
this hour the idea of their ebiefs, if called on to strengthen then 
selves in the press, is to put up a large sum of money, and get a corps 
of what are called * slang-whangers” to revile the Republicans edi- 
torially, and spread *“ stories ” about them in the reports and corre- 
spondence. Tilden’s * Literary Bureau ” was one of these efforts 

a peculiarly crude and barbarous form. 

Against such efforts the Republican press, as at present consti- 
tuted, has no difficulty in protecting itself and its clients. It ove: 
whelms the Democrats in every field of journalistic activity. It 
supplies better and fuller news from all parts of the world; com- 
ments on it with greater knowledge and greater literary skill; 
invents or spreads more plausible or probable “ stories” ; has ten- 
fold greater power of ridicule; and bas now a very large capital 
invested in journalism by men who are simply journalists. The 
Democratic press, too, commits in a far greater degree than the 
fepublican press the mistake of trying to strengthen itself b; 
working down to the ignorance of the most ignorant and the folly 
of the most foolish. A newspaper often makes a great commercia! 
success by this process, but it never helps to build up a party or re- 
store it to power. The rising and growing forces of the world are, 
after all, knowledge and good sense. A constituency of ignorant 
men isalways an unsteady one, because some of them are always 
learning, and the rest are daily substituting one foolishness for 
another, so that anybody who undertakes to gratify them by print- 
ing their nonsense can never acquire the weight which wins for a 
party the confidence of a nation. 

The Democrats, too, make the mistake of not recognizing the 
change which has come over the world within fifty years in the 
matter of the relations of persons to property. When Jefferson 
began to preach the dignity and worth of the naked, penniless man, 
and Franklin told the story of the man who lost his vote by the 
death of his ass, there was but little property in the world, and that 
little was attainable by only a small number. Within the present 
century its forms have been wonderfully diversified, its transfer has 
been immensely simplified, and a share in it has been made accessi- 
ble to almost everybody in sound health and of good character. 
Savings-banks, joint-stock companies, and co-operative stores have 
come into existence since then. Steam has thrown open vast conti- 
nents to small farmers, without subjecting them to the old pains and 
hardships of exile. Although a great deal of poverty still exists, 
hopeless poverty is being greatly and steadily diminished in every 
country. So that it may be said that the laboring man is graduull) 
ceasing to be in this country a foree separate and distinct from its 
wealth and investments. Tariffs, and banks, and navigation laws, 
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nd eurrency have become of as much interest to him as to the great 
ipitalists, because he too is a capitalist and is as anxious about 
his hundred dollars as the “money king” about his million, and 
ows that its safety rests on the same conditions. He needs the 
me kind of money as the banker, no better and no worse. Any 
arty, therefore, which attempts to concoct or advocate a political 
momy for his special benefit or use, or pretends that his interests 
hostile to those of his fellows who are more prudent or frugal or 
ive a quicker eye for investments, or in any way treats his pov- 
ty as a permanent condition, is sure to go to the wall, for it has 
|] the forees of civilization fighting against it. 


LEGAL-TENDER AND THE “BLOODY SHIRT.” 

MHE recommendation of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the legal-tender law be repealed as to future 
mtracts, has thrown the Republican politicians into a state of agi- 
ation which has been considerably heightened by Senator Bayard’s 
resolution, now under consideration by the Committee on Finance, to 
arry the recommendation into effect. Representative Fort, of Ili- 
ois, and Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, promptly “ antagonized ” the 
President ; and Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, was only restrained 
from like absurdity by the calling of a party caucus to consider the 
The assembling of the caucus to consider a matter not in 
ny sense a party question is an unmistakable signal of distress. 
The Republicans derived a powerful advantage in the last cam- 
paign from their soundness on the currency question as compared 
with the attitude of the Democrats. No caucus was needed to put 
the Democrats in the wrong, or to give to the Republican platforms 
ind publie speeches a more wholesome tone than that of the oppo- 
site party. Nor is it needed now for any valuable or avowable 
purpose. The Stalwarts would like to enjoy the credit of being the 
cuardians and upholders of sound principles of finance without do- 
ing anything more than they have already done to vindicate their 
title. They want to go into the next campaign waving the “‘ bloody 
shirt.” They are alarmed at the introduction of any disturbing 
ssue, and annoyed at the idea of anybody professing to be sounder 
than themselves on the money question. 


subject. 


The President has vexed 
them on more than one occasion, but he has done nothing so well 
calculated to upset their plans for waging war against the South to 
the exclusion of every other policy, next summer, as when he invit- 
ed them to seize the present favorable occasion to make the curren- 


~eans, and whatever is not creditable goes to the damage 


cy permanently good and to return to the legal tender of the Con- | 


stitution. Of course Mr. Hayes had no intention to distract the 
party ; certainly, Mr. Sherman, who concurred with him, had none. 
Nor is there any reason why the party should be distracted at all, 
unless statesmanship and honorable dealing are causes of distrac- 
tion. The recommendation is merely that as to future contracts 
the public shall be just where they were before the war—free to 
make their contracts in such money or property as they choose, but 
that contracts made in “dollars,” without other definition, shall 
mean the dollars of the Constitution, gold or silver. General Grant 
made a similar recommendation to Congress during his second 
term. It is a curious fact that whatever Hayes does tends to split 
the party, while everything that Grant did, from San Domingo to 


to slavery or the status of the colored man proves that the Repub- 





State-rights are in question, but when anything else is talked about 
they seatter even more confusedly than the Republicans, and reach 
more mischievous conclusions. They are unable, apparently, to see 
the political advantage of driving the 
ranks of their antagonists. 


legal-tender wedge into the 
They do not seem to be aware that the 
responsibility for finance rests with the Republicans while the lat- 
ter hold the executive offices of the Government, and that it cannot 
be made to rest with the Democrats unless they refuse to the Ad 
ministration the power to carry out its policy. Whatever is eredi 
table in finance enures necessarily to the advantage of the Republi 
and dis- 
repute of the Democrats while they constitute a majority of the 
two houses of Congress, and prevent the taking of such steps as the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury deem needful 
It has been suggested in Republican circles that Senator Bay 

ard’s resolution be smothered in the Finance Committee by the votes 
of all the Republican members (including Mr. Morrill, of Vermont) 
aided by that of Mr. Beck, of Kentucky. Such a procedure would 
be the crowning act of folly—akin to that of the ostrich with his 
head in the sand and his bulk exposed to the arrows of his pursuet 
The smothering of Mr. Bayard’s resolution does not smother the ques 
tion of legal tender. 
rampant. It exists not by virtue of anything Mr. Bayard has pro- 
posed or the President recommended. 


This question is irrepressibly alive, active, and 


It arises from a prolonged in 
fraction of correct principles of tinance, and of the Constitution as 
well. It might be got rid of or postponed by a speedy decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Butler-Chittenden case now pending 

a decision pronouncing the issue of legal-tender paper by the 
Government in time of peace unwarranted by the fundamental law 
The gap left in the last decision of the Court upon this class ot 
cases might be filled in this way. Such a decision would be ex 
tremely awkward for the Court to make, since it involves the ques 
tion where the discretion resides to preseribe the exigeney whieh 
authorizes the making of Government paper legal tender—in othet 
words, to decide what is a state of peace and what is a state ot 
war. Congress has the power to declare war and, inferentially, t 
make peace; but it neither declared war nor made peace with the 
South in the exigeney which led to the Legal-tender Act. This 
discretion must reside either in Congress or in the Court itself. It 
it resides in Congress, the Court cannot go behind that diseretion in 
order to ascertain whether a state of war really exists. In view ot 
this dilemma the Court will be in no haste to decide the pending 
case if there is any likelihood that Congress may itself decide it by 
repealing the Legal-tender Act. The spectacle of Congress waiting 
for the Court and the Court waiting for Congress is not an edifying 
one, and does not have the least tendency to smother the question 
at issue. 

Whatever disposition of it may be arrived at, it should be well 
understood that after the legal-tender feature is settled the question 
of the continued circulation of Government notes will follow closely 
upon its heels. The President recommended logically that the notes 
be paid off and cancelled. Secretary Sherman did not go so far; 
but he must have seen that such a question could not long be kept 


| in the background after the legal-tender property of the note should 
the Whiskey trials, tended powerfully to consolidation and harmony. | 
Every step taken toward the settlement of questions not related | 


lican party has no common ground of action, but is thrown at once | 


into disorder by the starting of such discussions. It was so when 
the silver question came up, the party dividing on a line of cleavage 
roughly represented by the Alleghany Mountains. It will prove to 
be so now, whatever the decision of the caucus may happen to be on 
the legal-tender question and the Bayard resolution. Nor are the 
Democrats more fortunate or more capable of uniting upon a finan- 
cial policy. Having abandoned the policy of Jackson, Benton, and 
Wright—a policy which had become traditional with them until 
superseded by the slavery question—they are now the prey of all 
manner of demagogues, Greenbackers, Labor-Reformers, Republi- 
can renegades, and what not. They muster tolerably well when 


be withdrawn. Probably the belief that Senator Bayard’s reso- 
iution, if passed, is not a “ finality,” but only the beginning of another 
and even longer debate, is one of the reasons why the Stalwarts are 
so perplexed and incensed by it. If the transgressions of the South 
are intended to be the chief capital of the next campaign, the 
door must be firmly closed upon a measure which has so long a train 
behind it. A great deal of mischief has already been done. The 


| country has, even now, taken legal tender under discussion, and has 


| dismissed pro tanto the contemplation of “ outrages.” 


It is doubt- 


| ful whether public attention can be diverted from the green- 
| back and recalled to its proper point of view upon the bull- 


dozers by any action of the Republicans. The Democrats may, 
however, help them out of the difficulty by joining them in the 
effort to suppress Bayard, and this, at the present moment, is the 
thing most likely to happen. 
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. rv form. This niche was not underground, but on the steep hill-sid 
VOrre ‘Sp midence s rlooking the port of Melos, so that the bottom of the niche was ley 
with the ground in frentof it. It had been hastily constructed, evident 
, ET LIBERTAS merely to hold the statue, and, M. Brest told me, was walled up in fron: 
; In this niche, distinctiy and evidently merely a place of concealment, 
‘ other statue, or room for any other, and the arms of this were pla 
~ . ; “ ‘ a. . “| ; U vy the side of it, detached. There were no traces of walls or ruins of an 
" : =. See As "2" kind near it, much less a ** hemicyele,” nor was there any antique stru 
elias! th ee ; : | - shat . a * 2 atig bea uae ture visit le neare! than the ruins of the unfinished late-Roman theat 
om sbianeeg some half a mile (as nearly as I can remember distance) from the nic} 
OTE es partediaiestae he found The assumption of a Christian church is the wildest romancing I ey 
Claret scons nof his own, Clarendon heard of in connection with archeology. 
ys of the government of Chal a Le vl A expiprrois ae wo en The ‘‘cave peopled with white phantoms,” and the eighteen boxes 
‘ , a oe ao rable adjuncts, which Nerva such fragments and sculptures here collected, are equally creations of 
deified f ; ee re ee reconciled us is" vividimagination; but as M. Brest was upwards of seventy when (if ev 
Bett bacitus (+1 . Quanquam, prime statim beatis- | he made such statements, he had evidently ceased to be responsible for 
: eee ee Ne va Cas = —— “es miscuertt, prineipd- | memory, but my impression is that the well-known vividness of colori 
va c ibertatem ores oo ithe P prene pores IN of the Greek islander (M. Brest was, if I remember correctly, like in 
Pacitus nor impervan Mm Chirendon means vingolsm, Tacitus is praising of the European consuls in the unimportant ports of the Levant, a resi- 
Nerva and Trajan fe fl ming tne 8) eel anita emreiae Tg mene and dent of the island, either Greek or Levantine by descent, appointed con- 
ee a) ye See Swe ee f that which Lord Beaconsfield has | ou) pors de ¢ irriere, and without salary, for protection from the Turk 
— _ continually repeating the story, accounts for the exaggeration. Any 01 
m on Ls 908 7 7 : bese nd pes a he per “lg a who has had my experience in the ** growth of the legend * in those parts 
me BM 5 POS RERL CESSES ON IE SENOS INE PERE of the world will not wonder at a whole Olympus being found in the po 
he vers f St. Paul a SRAGrEG yours alter Christ. and the Cruci- | jittle niche, or at the two miraculous arms multiplying into eighter 
fixion in the reign of Augustus. The latter deviation from the received boxes full : but as the son, who was old enough to ‘oom seeiinitauall P 
chronology having been pointed out, he adroitly altered Augustus Cos the incidents, was still in full possession of his faculties when he took n 
into Tiberius Augus us Ceasar, giving us to unde rstand that he had mona down to the place of concealment and told me the details with t] 
Tiberius when he wrote Augustus. In his life of Lord George Bentinck greatest minuteness, without mentioning any of these, I am inclined t 


he has also indulged in a 


Greek quotation which, as a proof of classical 
learning, may rank with the Latin quotation of Lord Kenyon, who told 
jury that if they would do their duty by finding a just verdict ** they 


would be able to go to their homes saying, Auf Coser aut nullus.” 

[ take this opportunity of noticing what [ believe to be a current error 
with regard to a circumstance in Lord Beaconsfield’s career. Your excel- 
lent contemporary, Harper, has just re peated the statement, which I have 
often seen in American journals, that during the civil war Lord Beacons- 
field showed himself a friend of the Union. I fail to recollect anything 
That Lord Beaconstield himself 


waited to see how the cat would jump is very likely, though it is incon- 


which can substantiate this impression. 


ceivabie that he should have sympathized with the Republic then, any 
more than he does now, when his policy on this Continent is as Jingo and 
as anti-American as possible. But the men about him, and those imme- 
diately under his influence, took part strongly with the South : Lord 
Cairns, his second self, was one of the most prominent champions of the | 
Alabamas.—Y ours truly, GOLDWIN SMITH. 


loronro, Dec 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 
fo THE Eprror or THe Nation - 
Str: My attention has just been called to an article in the Octo- 
ber number of the Atlantic Monthly, on the so-called Venus of Milo, to 
which my name as authority for some unimportant statement is appended, 
yet ignoring entirely the facts published by me, making against the Venus 
theory of this statue. The article in question is so teeming with the most 
glaring absurdities of theory and incomprehensible misstatements of fact 
that to controvert it, as a whole, would require another as long, and it is 
and I make no attempt to set the author right, not 
knowing, moreover, whether the errors are those of the compiler or his 
quoted authority, ** M. Grasset d’Orcet ”; and if the latter, I fail to com- 
prehend why he should be styled ** archeologist and critic.” 
There are, however, two or three statements as of fact which I cannot 


not worth the pains; 


allow to pass without contradiction, from regard to archeological history. 
‘It has not been mentioned,” says the Atlantic article, ** that the under- 
ground receptacle in which the Venus of Milo was discovered was closed 
The walls, of a quadrilateral (!) construction, 
This construc- 


in with vaulted masonry. 
were then still remaining, and terminated in a hemicycle. 
tion was simply the erypt of a Christian church of the se venth century of | 
wrera” (1!!!) This is stated as a ‘* significant fact.’ 

As I went with M. Brest. son and successor of the man who found the 
statue, over the ground, saw the niche in which it was hidden, and heard 
the whole story from him, I have not the slightest hesitation in declaring 
the whole of the above quotation absolutely without foundation in fact, 
other than that the statue was enclosed by masonry in a niche of the ordi- 


think that the ‘* conflict ” of this story ‘* with the received official repor: 
given out by French naval officers and others who inspected the ground 
almost simultaneously with himself, and who were concerned in th. 
transportation of the statue,” is perfectly explicable, and that the official) 
reports were entitled to be treated with more respect than this rehash 0! 
Aladdin’s cave, uttered by an old man whose memory had evidently failed 
him, of incidents which had oceurred a quarter of a century before, and 
of which the remains, perhaps still to be seen, are a positive contradic- 
tion. 

May I be permitted to repeat here the conclusion of my former lett: 
to the .Vation on this subject—ithat there is not a particle of justification 
for calling this statue a Venus, or anything but a Victory ? 

Yours truly, W. J. STItumay, 


FLORENCE, Nov. 19. 





THE 


To tHe Epitor or THe NatTIon: 


NATION, THE SOUTH, AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Sir : In your issue of November 20 you publish two letters—one from 
Boston and one from Natchez—one from a Republican and the other fron 
a Democrat. It was quite amusing to see how both took the Nation t 
task for its want of ‘* impartiality.” Now, if you had simply published 
both without comment, or have shrugged your editorial shoulders and 
said: ‘* Voila ! how we do catch it from both sides!” it would have put 
you, in the eyes of all just men, in the position of a really independent 
journal. But when, in order to mollify the Republican, you tell him that 
you ‘‘agree with him in thinking the Democratic party essentially the 
party of ignorance and likely to remain so,” you take up too much the 
position of a ‘‘ Stalwart” and cease to hold your balance fairly. No 
candid Democrat will deny that there are ignorant members of his party, 
but surely no candid Republican will contend that Democratic voters 
monopolize all the ignorance of the country. We hear much from Re- 
publicans about ‘‘ the ignorant Irish”; but what of ‘‘ the ignorant Ger- 
mans,” many of whom are just as unfit to help shape the legislation of 
the country as the rawest and roughest Paddy. And, en passant, one may 
well question whether the German, with his atheistic and communistic 
tendencies very often, is a less dangerous and disturbing element in the 
body politic than the Irishman with his strong religious sentiment (how- 
ever much mingled with superstition) and freedom from any tincture of 
the pseudo-social philosophy, becoming more and more rampant in Eu- 
rope, which would ignore the old fashioned distinction between meum and 


tuum. 

But, bless my soul ! why compare the Irish (mostly Democrats) and 
the Germans (mostly Republicans) when we at the South, with a negro 
population (in some States outnumbering the white) almest entirely Re- 
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ilican, feel what it is to be governed by ‘‘ a party of ignorance“? But 
eally seems as if our Northern brethren, to quote the language of one 


your contributors in your last issue (November 27), entertain the ** idea 
t the North is the Nation,” and that the South is * 
vinee or depe ndency which it is the duty of the Nation 
North 
er I quote well terms ** 





a sort ol conquered 


meaning the 
to admonish, correct, and generally keep in order.” This the 
that 


Is one tT 


B 


a provincial conceit,” and it 


Your 


crops 


ston corre- 


t. in season and out of season, on all occasions 


ndent says: ‘* Democracy means Tweed and Judge Barnard. It 
ns Jim Fisk and Judge Cardozo.” With more justice we at th 
south ean say, ** Republicanism means Moses and Judge Whipper. It 


wis Kellogg and Judge Durell.” It is refreshing to hear a Republican 


- J.” (while confessing that he cares ‘ precious little” about South- 
neighbors murdering one another) exclaim: ** But honest counting 
otes”—that’s the thing we Northern Republicans desire to see se 


urning boards” ? 


history of the 


[ wonder if he ever heard of the celebrated * 
Mr. Editor, in al 
ative administrations of the country do you find a tithe of the cor- 
Why, 


ne 


d. 


Pir 
ut, 


ret 

I | frankness, where in the whole 

i) 10C) 

tion which we have seen of late years under Repwb/ican rule ? 

refore, should one, as you say, ** expect little or nothing from it [t 

ocrati¢c party] in the way of reform ” 
* 


?—Respectfully yours, 


A Vireinta DEMOCRAT. 


The ansv 

nn for our regular readers, who have by this time learned the 
son why the Nation has, from the beginning, deemed it a greater 
public service to hold the Republican party rigidly to its standards 
nd expose its shortcomings than to join it in denouncing the sins 
the Democracy. Some considerations, however, which 
ring on the matter at issue we 


= 


er to this question would involve a good deal of repe- 


have a 
give in another place. 


\s regards the tendency to think only of the Northern wings of 


both parties when contrasting them morally, it may be excused 
two ways: first, the Republican party South is a mere name, 
is no longer relied on by the parent organization, 
wholly of Northern origin; and secondly, the alliance of the 
negroes with the Republicans, and of the Southern whites with the 
Demoerats, is purely artificial, accidental, temporary—a defensive 
isure on both sides, which will be abandoned just as soon as the 
two races establish their just relations on the spot where they were 
horn and must live. Finally, if the ignorance of the negroes offsets 
t of the Irish, what accession have the Southern whites brought 
the reform spirit among the Democrats ?—Epb. NATION. | 


which 


lo the Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Sir: Noting the communications of ‘J. (Boston) and ‘‘ Subscriber ” 
Natchez), in No. 751, Nov. 20, the writer has, with slight exceptions, been 
i steady reader of the Nation since 1866, and can bear testimony to the 
spirit of justice and the absence of sham which have, in the main, charac- 
terized its columns. The number of papers entitled to such credit is un- 
fortunately very few, but the Springfield Republican is one, and when the 
of and moderation which has it and the 
Nation is departed from, even temporarily, the departure is the more 
noticeable. ‘*J.” appears to be exercised about honest 


‘ 


one fairness distinguished 
counts and inti- 
midation, but the Republicans did some able-bodied counting-in in 1876 
which should not be overlooked, and as for intimidation, the campaign in 
“5” 


Upon these subjects, how- 


this State against the new constitution could have shown 
two in ‘* Stalwart” proficiency in that line. 
ver, the Republican ‘‘ organs” have maintained a discreet silence, and 
patriotically devoted themselves to showing up the wickedness of Demo- 


°a thing or 


erats in general and the South in particular, and with a zeal which be- 
tokens a laborof love. In candor and fairness, have not Republican vitu- 
peration and detraction of the South reached the last degree of pharisee- 
ism ? The Springfield Republican even (Nov. 7), ‘‘ The Winning Causes,” 
said : ** Political assassinations, like those of Dixon and Brice, in view 
‘f the disappearance of the colored vote, produce a keen disappoint- 
ment and make a deep impression upon Northern 
lasses of voters. . . There are excuses to be made for the South, 
of the with which ignorant, slaveholding 
people are converted into a tolerant, equality-observing people, but the 
Northern voter is disposed to withhold his confidence until the transition 
S more nearly completed.” The Nation, No. 749, Nov. 6, ‘*Some Post- 
D : and two murders collected over 


opinion through all] 


growing out slowness an 


“leetion Reflections.” said: ¢ 
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THE WINGATE-LAIDLEY CONTROVERSY 
To THE Eprtor oF THe NATION: 

Sir: Will you kindly allow me to say v udlers, W Ww 
the controversy between Col. Winga 1d mvsel nlv throug I 
dium of your paper, that I feel su rey would modify th 
formed in reference there if vy should examine int s f 
ther; and that those who are interested to see my ** Reply Charg 
of Infringement of Col. Wingate’s Copyright ” ean obtain a copy of 
sending their address either to me or to Messrs. J. B. Lippir & | 
Philadelphia. 

The reason assigned by Col. Wingate why he proposes to suppress 
publication of my book is that ‘‘at least two-thirds of it I [( W, 
been found by comparison to have been taken bodily from mit 
**the portions which he (Col. L.) has taken the most literally from it : 
as the chapter on organization and management of teams) are those v 
have been the fruit of the experienc: its autl as an offi 
National Guard and of the National Rifle Association, and every u 
which is original.” The references given in my reply show that others 
had expressed the same ideas several years before | Wingate’s boo 
was written. 

Evider is adduced showing conclusively that portions of my 
said ive been copied from Col. Wingate’s were not so tak 

T. T. S. Larpiey, Colonel of Ord: 

Wart WN ARSEN Mass., December 8. 1879 
- 
Notes. 

\ NEW edition of Jeremy Belknap’s * Biogray s of Early Dis- 
+ vers ’ of Ame! s been published in large form by C. Collins 
& Co., of this citv. The sterling merit of this work, long since a rarity 
in the original edition, warranted a reprint ; yet, in spite of its general 
accuracy, it is not absolutely free from errors avoidable by the author, 


and from defeets which tit 


= 


ne could remedy, An attempt. not alto- 


notes Was made in Mr. Hubbard's 








‘The 


The 


published by the Harpers in 1842, re has been no editing of 
i before us, The appearance of Mme. de Rémusat’s * Memoirs’ 
is. | ps, suggested to Mr. Widdleton a fresh edition of O’Meara’s 
Nape nin Exile,’ in two volumes. Half a century has detracted no- 


thing from the readableness of this much-discussed work. —— We recently 


ticed the appearance of an ¢ iborate treatise on the * Differential Cal- 


lus.’ The publication of another, by Professor Byerly, of Harvard Uni- 
rsity, indicates an increasing attention to this branch of mathematies. 
The title of the latter work, ‘Elements of the Differential Calculus,’ 
hardly does justice to its contents. The Integral Caleulus, at least so far 
is the nature and processes of direct integration are concerned, is treated 
chaps. iii. and v. with a fulness which would have fairly entitled the 
author to give some indication of the fact upon the title-page. The nota- 


tion employed by Professor Peirce in his 
with some modifications introduced by Professor Bve 
| Little, Brown & Co. 
lementary legal treatises, one, entitled ‘ Elements 
f Equity for the Use of Meiville M. Bigelow ; the other, 
‘The Principles of Criminal Pleading,’ by Franklin Fiske Heard. In M1 
Bigelk 


treatise on Analvtical Mechan- 
‘ly himself, is 


ised throughout the work,— have published, in 
duodecimo form, two « 
Students,’ by 


w’s manuai ! 


‘an attempt has been made to present the subject of 
equity jurisprudence in the concrete—to show to the student the actual 
working of the system of equity in the administration of justice.” Mr. 
Heard’s attempt has been ** to state those doctrines and rules of the law 


of criminal pleading which are common to all the United States ; omitting 


what Is pul lv local law, and citing only such cases as seem necessarv to 


illustrate and support the Both books are in novel form for 


text.” 


legal treatises, a form so very attractive to the eye, as well as convenient, 


that we may hope to see it before long in general use for elementary pro- 


fessional manuals A new edition of Hickok’s ‘System of Moral Sci- 


Amherst, is 
‘Kings in Exile,’ 
Zola’s * Nana,’ O. Feuillet’s * Little Countess,’ will be published in Eng- 


ice,’ revised with the co-operation of President Seelye, of 
announced by Ginn & Heath, Boston ——Danudet’s 
lish by T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, who also announce ‘ Hyde 
P the 


Com- 


1. . 
ark like 


Oneida 


Sketches,’ by a Westerner.—The American Socialist, 


system of complex marriage, is to be suspended at the 


munity after January 1. It has never been self-supporting, and has 


had, perhaps, the effect of drawing too much attention to the Com- 
munity. But it has been generally a very readable paper.——S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, have nearly ready an edition of the ‘ Younger 
Edda,’ which Prof. R. B. Anderson has furnished with an introduction, 


notes, x full glossary, and an index.——Charles Scribner’s Sons, having 
‘Gunnar’ and 
them. 
The latter work has lately been translated into German by the novelist 


acquired of the former publishers Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s 


‘Tales from Two Hemispheres,’ will bring out new editions of 
Spielhagen, and ‘Gunnar’ 
in Breslau Lieut. F. V. Greene’s work on ‘The Russian Army and 


its Campaigns in Turkey’ 


is announced for publication by Schottlinder 


is being translated into French and German. 
It has met with warm approval from the Russian press.——Maemillan & 
Co, promise a new edition of Fliickiger and Hanbury’s ‘ Pharmacogra- 
phia,’ and a new edition, greatly reduced in price, of Foster’s ‘ Text-book 
Mr. L. Belknap, of Hartford, Conn., 
address, for one dollar, portraits of Mendelssohn the composer, his father, 
The form of 
these reproductions is tasteful, and the family group very pleasing. ——The 


of Physiology will send to any 


mother, wife, and sister Fanny, after the originals by Hensel. 


London Atheneum spreads the startling intelligence that ‘some of the best 
American scholars have addressed to the Governor of Rhode Island and 
other authorities of that State an urgent remonstrance against the trans- 
portation of the obelisk presented by the Viceroy.” The appeal seems 
to have been misdirected. ——In the same paper for Nov. 15 comparison 
is made of the late George Smith’s and Prof. Jules Oppert’s readings of 
the The difference is marked. Generally, for 
example, where Smith renders *‘ plant ” Oppert would read *‘ name.” An 
‘ Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time,’ by J. H. Heaton, 
has been published by Silver & Co., London. Blackie & Son have in 
the Place and the People,’ well illustrated after old 
prints and early drawings. Prof. Palmer’s translation of the Koran is to 
The Chiswick Press has privately printed, in four 
the Catalogue of the Chiswick Library, limited to 250 


famous Creation tablets. 





press ‘Old Glasgow : 


appear about Easter. 
volumes S&vo, 


opies on large paper, and 50 on small. 
+} 


It was prepared and seen through 
Lacaita, the distinguished Italian scholar. 
The richness of this library in first editions of the earliest printed 
hogks, nearly all in the finest possible condition, is equalled only by the 


1@ press by Sir James P. 


Spencer library among private collections.——The second part of vol. 
iv. of 


the third 


edition of Barbier’s ‘Dictionnaire des Anonymes’ has 


| autographs, ete, 


detect the cheat. 


Nation. 
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been published. ——An interesting catalogue of the Elzevir collection of 
the Comte de Lagondie has been issued in Paris by Labitte-——With the 


first of January the fortnightly journal Unsere Zeit, hitherto devoted 


to biography, and contemporary history and literature, will become 
monthly magazine, with due allowance of fiction and poetry.—lIn Part 
9 of Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte’ (B. Westermann & Co.) P: 


Hertzberg begins the history of Rome; and in Part 10 Prof. Philippsoy 
takes up the Age of Louis XIV. Both numbers abound in 
and well-executed woodcuts illustrative of Roman antiquities on the 


well-chosen 


hand, and on the other giving numerous portraits—of Louis XIII. 
XIV., of Richelieu, Colbert, Louvois, the great Condé, Mlle. de la Vallit-r, 
Charles IT. of England, ete.—views of Paris and Versailles, fac-similes of 
series be 


The collective value of this historical 


more striking with every fresh issue. 


—An English magazine editor is exposed to a peculiar danger—t 


offer of stories already published elsewhere slightly disguised or s 
altered at a the all literature in 
memory he is likely to be taken in, and to pay a good price for a second- 


And the worst is that the better the story and 


times not ul. Unless editor has 


hand article. price tl 
more likely is it that when it is in print some long-memoried reader w 
The last imposture of,this kind has not yet, we think 
been pointed out. In Temple Bar for November is a pretty sad story, ** T 
Sealed Letter,” to all appearance original with some English contributo 
which is nothing but a translation from Alfred de Vigny’s ‘ Laurette, « 


le Cachet rouge.” But this is not all. <A closer translation had alr 
appeared in our Democratic Review, vol. xiii., in 1843, when the sou: 
is doubtful whether the 


giarist was acquainted with this version. At any rate he 


was honestly acknowledged, It English 
has clever] 
Anglicized his story, and by a considerable mixture of modern semi-slang 
has fitted it to the magazine and the town and the country in whicl 
now appears, 

—In our Notes last April (ation, vol. xxviii. p. 285) mention w 
made of ‘ The Classies of Painting,’ a German publication with Englis 
text, issued in New York by L. W. Schmidt. Of the thirty-four | 
composing the whole work, as announced, twenty-two have now 
published. 
inches, and the photo-prints as large as the page allows, and of good chia- 


It is a large book, the size of the page being about 13 by 
racter, We commented last spring on a certain inaccuracy in the tit 
for that which 1s offered us here is rather classical engraving than paint- 
ing—namely, rather Volpato’s *‘ Incendio del Borgo,” Raphael Morghen’ 
‘* Transfiguration,” Bartolozzi’s ‘* Cupid,” and Zuliani’s ‘* Peter Martyr, 
than the works of Raphael, Parmigiano, and Titian which commonly bea: 
those titles. Classical engravings of the last century and the first forty yea 
of the present one make but a small pretence at accuracy of reproduction 
To find on the cover the name Cima da Conegliano sends the student to ex- 
ploring rather eagerly the number in question in search of a lovely Renais- 
sance design, but when it is only Folkema’s stiff engraving of which he finds 
a photograph there is disappointment. We insist upon this point, becauss 
this taking of engravings for adequate renderings of great pictures has 
been a serious hindrance to the right understanding of the great schools of 
painting. The text of this work is in better English than one would h 
anticipated, and would not seem to have been translated from the German 
except for such slight solecisms as the title of ‘‘General” given to the 
stout soldier of fortune Bartolommeo Colleone. We are inclined to think 
well of the brief biographies of artists and the accounts of their work : 


| and the descriptions given of the pictures are generally less wordy and 


sentimental than we are accustomed to in such publications. On the 
whole, if people would look upon these photo-engravings as memo- 
randa only—as descriptions rather fuller and more detailed than can b 
given in words of the masterpieces of painting—the book might then b« 
recommended for family use, as a book of ready reference. It appears 
from enclosed prospectuses that, in German at least, there are to appeat 
additional volumes and works, going to complete an encyclopedia of 
painting. A second series of ‘ Die Klassiker der Malerei,’ in thirty-thre« 
parts, will deal with the Spanish and Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century, while another book, already begun, and to consist of thirty parts 
treats of the French painters of the eighteenth century, Boucher, Frago- 
nard, Watteau, and their confréres. 


+ 


—In April last, Dr. Hagen, the Harvard Professor of Entomology 
published the result of his study of the observations of Dr. Bail. of 
Prussia, on the nature of the yeast fungus, which that scientist had 


| shown to be identical (in different stages of development) with the fungus 


of the common house-fly, with common vegetable mould, and with a 
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water plant only known to botanists. He had also shown that 

thy insects brought in contact with mash which has been sown with 

spores are directly infested by them, wi fat consequences. Dr. 

¢ oncluded that insect pests might be exte: nated in this manner 

posed that beer-mash or diluted yeast should be applied with a 

naming greenhouse insects, currant-worms, potato-bugs, and 

Colorado grasshopper when newly hatch: fe anticipated fail- 

st, but invited experiment. In a pamy eprint of the above 

Dr. Iingen is now able to give an account sevel tria's made 

terpillars, cotton-worms, and potato-bugs s many failures, 

pt in the case of the bugs. Here the resu equivor Was 

uragin s to warrant f her trial on an extended scale, the 

em apparently being | to adiiute th veast ik { palatabl 

Ins ft foes There ought to be mn CK f experimenters, and it 

ild be eas }compare tracts treated h veast and. say, with Paris 

Happily this fungus has no effect on t} tnan svstem or that of 

stic animals, while the infected insect com ! ‘ t is fellows 

stigation in this direction may shed light e nature of con- 
cious diseases in man. 

Last week, on Saturday, ** Estelle ~ was oly t at Wallack’s 


This is a play, by Mr. Albert 





Cherbuliez’s novel *Samuel Brohl & Cie.” The novel is one of iliez 
st, and Mr. Lancaster has done what bh ld to make a good play 
nit. The inherent difficulty is that the character of the Jew edven- 
r who is the central figure in the story is 1 ( ati haracter 
the novel he is real, but it requires an immens nount of literary 
ss¢ to make him so, and when he has to exhibit s own character on 
stag stead of becomin s was Mr. Lancaster's } nt intentior 
odramati¢ e becomes tame Acain, we ss \ ih in the p v 
t it seems to us ought to ha de some use « he strong 
ground furnished by the veritable Polis! it whose papers, 
ame nd identity Stephen Bartro’ steals lramatization of 
vels has come such a business of late vears thet it is a constant 
urprise to us how little the art is understoo ke any other kind 
f literary composition, it has its law One el tarv principle cer- 
inlv is that the development of the plot story must not be 
“ shly followed. for the simple reason that literary narration and 
rmatic tion seldom move on parallel Ines. Consequently, those 
parts of a story which are most effective v1 robably be the 
ist so in a play, and wee vers Those things which can be imagined 
in the one must be presented to the eve in the other. In *Samue Brohl 
& Cie.’ the interest is almost wholly moral : it is a study of a character. 
While in other respects Mr. Laneast las parted pany with the 
novelist altogether, he has here attempted to follow in his steps by mak 
ing this study of character a central subject of interest in the play. But 
the result is not a success. When the curtain goes down we do not 
understand Stephen Rertrot at all As to the res a / S 

there is fortunately no room for difference of opinion. Mr. Lancaster, i 


order to make a play adapted to the modern stage, has bv 


add a number of characters not to be found in the n and to modify 
considerably one of the origina] personages, the Russian Princess. Th 
relations between this lady and the Jew are in the novel very im- 
portant ; but it would not have done to incorporate them in an 


the character of the 


American play. Mr. Lancaster has wholly chang 


ymnan, who has 
foolish 
secured in the 


Princess, and made her a good but impulsive young wi 


heen simply unfortunate enough to write a couple of letters, 


which Bartrot has in his possession. Of course these are 
end by Darkwood Beech (Mr. Beckett) and returned to 

comic characters are introduced into the play, of whom Darkwood Beech 
is the best. Mr. and Mrs. Blair (Mr. E. M. Holland and Miss Effie Ger- 
mon) are purely farcical but thoroughly well-acted parts. Indeed, we 
Wallack’s, better acted throughout 


Mr. Gerald Eyre as the false count made as much of his part as could | 


her. Several 


ave seiaom seen a play, even at 
have seld play, t 


made by anybody ; Miss Dyas’s Exsf-//e was very pleasing and natura 
iove 


and Arthur Morton (an American cousin and r, introduced to make it 
all turn out happily) was well played by Mr 
entirely escaped Mr. Lancaster’s attention that Samuel Brohl & Cie. is ne- 


cessarily a tragedy. 


‘binson. It seems to have 


he début of Mlle. Marie 
York stage in Bel- 
Vi 


last year by Mm 


—The event of last week’s Italian opera was t 
Marimon, who made her first appearance on the New 
lini’s ‘‘Sonnambula.” The same opera was selected 
Gerster to introduce herself to an American audience, 
impossible not to draw a comparison between the 


and it was almost 


two 


” f if 


pr 
Mile. Marimon is not one of the great singers of the world; she cannot he 


ranked with Patti, Nilsson, or Mme. Gerst S s SSOSe 
delightful richness and evenness of 1 W 
istics of these three gr t artists ha V } ‘ 
of the hearer. Mlle. Marimon’s voice is ry 
notes are full and telling, 1 her mid t : 
somewhat veiled; her upp s are ark 
clearness, but they are 1 | kind wl 
Nevertheless, Mile. Marimonis atv: of a \ 
and among living singers of Itahan - 
listinguished ladies nam b HH nt 
eution 1 vellous, and the s and flexi \ 
ly astonishing On sever sions sh n 
even E flat, with admirable facility and precis \M \ 
Jelmian by birth, studied h rt principall Ie 
the charming grace and ease in her stag nant W 
nate in Frenchwomen Nothir ould be n 
graceful than he ting in the ewell scene at 
Also in the cel ted finale the s n s} 
fine dramatic effects ; but had evide st 
the last t S| ig tl well-know1 Ah! 
of passionat V that ¢ fied | u t 
of ipplause re} ed the p y with 
he? vn that exhibited h powers to t { sf ( \| 
must be congratulated upon this a s s \ \ 
the season ild not have | led 1 . 
—The second concert N York S . 
a rogramime whicl With t x t H 
cided \ ser y ive hHaracte z 
effec tive orehest al I rel H E 
Toceatas, which Dr. Da St 
some places wher it would p! l y t 
organ part. Mozart's Symphony in ¢ J 
overtul Leonore” (N 3). 1 performed t 
highly-finishe na er t Dr, Da ! s 
The ne vel \ I e eV ng W l 
(for it is most esse1 ¥ prog Carl | 
thesile Ahiis lnteres yr WwW i 
poser is } the 
acqualn ed l flv rt kal ? 
tion. G rk ha-=s ed { : 
by the German Kleist, wl . 
and. vivir utlines Th \ 5, | 
her ar! I virg Wa s hy s { 
walls of Tr he Greek 4 
Feast of Roses. She conceives pas s 
trusting his vows bli ded by ul 4 s 
nd expires mourning over the hero’s ps ¥ 
bat { nvs is rites oT tf leas roses 
tr 1 by th mposer in a truly | spl Mis 
old It uir by Jome 17 t well-kn \ 
Fre i 1 ! Way Ss t i 
impres ! Vv dis ul Cold and ¢ 
ind stics " | i It w g 
in ! strength to w Dr. D : 
on ! is s 

—'] second concert of chamber-music by the P Clu 
int. ed a programme of sterling 5 3 
string quartet in A, Op. 41, N perhaps ! f e 

hree which we possess by this mast Cely V praiseworthy - 
dering Mr. Richard Arnold, the first Society, played with 
M R imel a sonata, \ Raff, iC 0 i i wi hw ot re- 
to have heard here before Phe se vement acharming little 

th variations, is particularly graceful an teresting. The scherz 

a e verv brilliant. t the effect was greatlv marred by Mr 
R mel's forte playing, which drowned the violin part by Mr. Arnold, 
W t no time is remarkable for strength of tone The concluding num- 

Was a pianof intet. by Goldmark, which was given here for the 
firs This a ristic composition was exceedingly wel! ren 
d 1 by Mr. Rummel and the string quartet of the Philharmonic 
{ 

—Byv the death of es Clerk Maxwell England has lost not only one 
of her leading physicists, but a man of that highly imaginative turn of 
I d which. when restrained within scientific limits, is one of the most 
striking marks of genius. He was born in 1831, of gentle but not em. - 


Nation. 











4A()-+ The 


nent family and lineage, and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1854 \lthough the author of several mathematical papers before gradu- 
iting, his tastes lay rather in the direction of experimental physics than 


of mathematics, 
f remarkable 


wrangler. The 


and he does not seem to have been rec ognize (las a youth 


promise, His rank in graduating was that of second 


first evidence of his remarkable powers which was fully 


recognized was his essay on the constitution of the 


\dams 
He here propounded the now generally accepted theory tl 


rings of Saturn, which 


gained for him the prize at the Cambridge University in 1857. 


int the uppa- 


rently solid rings are really a swarm of minute satellites which are indi- 


vidually entirely invisible, but so numerous as to appear like a solid mass 


when viewed at the immense distance which from them. 


separates us 
This theory was discussed with a compieteness of detail and a profound- 
ness of mathematical investigation which have made it a classic treatis 


on the subject. The next subject of his researches was the ** dynamical ” 
afford the 


i dreamer could 


theory of gases, a theory which at first sight would seem to 
most fanciful explanation of the elastic itvof gases which 
conceive of, but which is now the only accepted one. It maintains that a 
gas is simply a swarm of disconnected molecules, each in rapid motion, 
which are constantly striking each other and rebounding again. The ap- 
parent elasticity of the gas, by which it presses against the sides of the 
The velo- 


city of motion is not far from that of a cannon-ball, and each molecule 


containing vessel, is due only to the impact of the molecules. 


turned his atten- 
tion to optics, electricity, and molecular physics in general, adding new 


strikes another millions of times in a second. He next 


His treatise on elec- 
tricity and magnetism is now the standard work in the English language. 


and striking views to each subject he encountered. 


Among his curious plays of imagination may be mentioned the concep- 
tion of molecular demons possessing the power of intelligently managing 
the motions of the ultimate atoms of matter and producing results having 
some of the qualities of the perpetual motion. Although purely imagi- 
native, the idea has a philosophic and scientific value from illustrating the 
foundations on which the theories of thermo-dynamies and of the steam- 
engine rest, and the limits of their validity. Such beings as these demons 
could make an engine work perpetually without themselves expending 
any power of their own; which is more than is true of any real animal. 
Since 1871 Clerk Maxwell has been Professor of Experimental Physics in 
Cambriige University. His life was almost purely that of a savant, varied 
by the literary diversions into which he was led by his poetic and imagi- 
native taste. 

—The Berlin Gegenwart of November 15 contains a report of some 
interesting experiments made by Dunstmaier to test the accuracy of 
Jiiger’s theory that ‘the soul of every man and animal is to be sought for 
in the characteristic odor exhaled in each case. Dunstmaier, who unites 
in his own person the physiologist and metaphysician, was, until these 
experiments convinced him of his error, an outspoken opponent of Jiiger’s 
views. Dunst maier’s method 
was no doubt suggested to him by his familiarity with experimental 
science. He considered that light and the soul—if the soul is an odor— 
are both radiated, and that light can be, as it were, collected and fixed by 
a photographic plate coated with iodide of silver. 
sensitive to odors as iodide of silver is to hight ? 


He is now, however, an enthusiastic convert. 


What body, now, is as 
Evidently the nerves of 
In the centre of the laboratory a cage containing twenty 
He at 


made violent efforts to get at the hares, which, of course, in their terror 


smell in a dog 
hares was placed, and a dog was admitted to the room. once 
rushed to and fro in the cage. After two hours of this torture the dog 
was killed, the nerves of smell and the mucous membrane ef the nose 
The 
twenty hares had been exhaling their souls for two hours, and the dog, 
during all his panting and snuffing, inhaling them for the same length of 
time 


removed, and rubbed up in a mortar with glycerine and water. 


The glycerine might be expected, then, to contain a certain quan- 
tity of the soul of the hare, the main characteristic of which is, of course, 
timidity. That this was the fact the following experiments seemed to prove : 
A few drops of the extract were administered to a cat ; she ran away 
By the subcutaneous 
injection of only two cubic centimetres a large mastiff was rendered so 


from some mice instead of pouncing upon them. 


cowardly that he slunk away from the cat. By a similar experiment, in 
which, however, a young lion in a menagerie played the part of the hares, 
Duntsmaier sueceeded in isolating the soul-substance of courage, and in 
I sinitting it to 


showe 


other animals. Still more interesting experiments 
d clearly that these ‘* psychotypic” glycerine extracts had a de- 
ided effect on the human species. Thus, after swallowing a small dose 
otypic timidity, Dunstmaier had not the courage to believe in his 
! Thi On the other 


is effect soon passed off, however. 


Nation. 
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hand, Jiiger found a large dose of psychotypic courage of the greates: 
use while writing his last work on the Jews. Dunstmaier has published 
his investigations in the first volume of the Transactions of the German 
Ozological Society, where our readers can find also the details of som 
experiments in which 
body. Hi 


} 


a timid, blushing girl was the original radiating 


irther developments in this interesting line of re- 


promises f 


sear 


—Seldom has romance been so real and reality become so romantic as 
in the life and death of Alexander Petéfi, whose memory the passionat 
admiration of his countrymen has surrounded with a legendary halo se- 
curing to the Hungarian bard a double immortality. For it is the popu- 
lar belief in Hungary that Petéfi. who was last seen alive ou the battle- 
field of Schiissburg, in Transylvania, on the 31st of July, 1849, escaped 
the lances of the Cossacks, which the sober judgment of the participants 
The num- 


has been considerable, and the credulousness of th: 


in that battle has assigned as the cause of his disappearance. 
ber of false Petéfis 
peasantry boundless ; as late as i877 the story that an escaped prisone 
from Siberia had there seen Petofi as a captive in one of the silver-mines 
van like wildfire through the country, causing an excitement which wa- 
not allayed until the authorities established the untruth of the report 
On the thirtieth anniversary of the battle of Schiissburg the Hungaria: 
novelist, Jékai, published some 
of ** Petifi and his Enemies,” 
quarrels in which the vicissitudes of Petiifi’s early life as a strolling act: 


recollections of the poet under the title 
treating, in his usual lively way, of the 
and his impetuous temper so often involved him. One of the causes o! 
his quarrels while on the stage was his refusal to sing in the chorus, and 
Jékai'’s 
story and an authentic description of the battle vf Schiissburg, by Dr. 
Joseph Lengyel, who was at Petiifi’s side up to the time of the last attack 
of the Russians, together with other relevant and irrelevant matter, ar 
now republished in pamphlet form by K. M. Kertbeny (* Petoéfi’s Tod vor 
dreissig Jahren’; Leipzig : Wilhelm Friedrich). Kertbeny is a writer who 
for more than thirty vears, in season and out of season, has flooded the 
world with books and pamphlets and articles about Petéfi, Hungary, 
and—himself. He is, however, unquestionably sincere in his enthusiasm 
for Petéfi, and nis translations are probably more faithful to the original, 
and hence more valuable, than any that have thus far been attempted. 
Sir John Bowring’s English version is notoriously inadequate. In French 
no fewer than ten translations—mostly after German renderings—have 


he always retained a strong aversion to song and the opera. 


been published, and there are more or less complete translations of Pe- 
téfi’s songs in Spanish, Italian, Russian, Polish, Czech, Servian, Danish, 
Swedish, and Finnish. Only the peculiar charm of these songs ean ac- 
count for the many attempts to enrich other languages with the beauties 
of them. Noone can make the acquaintance of his poetry without be- 
coming more or less of a Petifi enthusiast. He unites in himself the 
charms of many poets, yet is unlike any of them. He has Heine’s sen- 
suous softness, and yet is full of soul-kindling fire ; his muse is as gay 
and careless as Béranger’s, and yet as despondent as Byron’s. His images 
are singularly striking, but he is sparing in their use. His short songs 
are often variations on one and the same theme, reminding us of the 
characteristic motive of Hungarian melodies. 

—The St. Petersburg correspondence of German papers has a good 
deal to say about a diplomatic light of whom the Western world knows 
little—Mr. Andrei Hamburger, the newly-appointed envoy at Bern. This 
gentleman is a converted Jew, whence he was generally known by the 
nickname of the Russian Disraeli. It is now said that he has for many 
years been even more than a ‘‘ right-hand man” to Prince Gortchakoff— 
that, in fact, the various state papers of which the minister has the credit 
were really only inspired by him; and in documents of this kind the form 
is often as important as the idea. When any writing was to be done the 
minister was helpless without his assistant, and his value to his master 
was proved by his being retained in service in spite of strong doubts, 
frequently expressed, of his being a trustworthy depositary of state 
secrets. It is even asserted that the Russian Chancellor will yet find a 
Moritz Busch in his late assistant; but his departure from the capital was 
caused by an indisereet marriage which made his position in St. Peters- 
burg uncomfortable, and not by any official indiscretion. 

—Young ladies who aspire to the rank of dramatic authors should be 
careful to produce their first efforts before a more gallant public than that 
which frequents the Roya! Theatre at Berlin. A certain Friiulein Hack- 
enthal, daughter of a well-to-do merchant, having lately handed in to the 
director of that theatre a drama called *‘ Eine Ehe von heut” (A Mar- 
riage of To-day). it had the unusual good fortune to be accepted for per- 
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mance. Public curiosity had been raised to a high pitch by various — rot, who begat Balzac: and Balz nd Stendl bring him down to M 

yspaper puffs and mysterious rumors, the name Hackenthal being at | Gustav Flaubert and MM. de Goncourt. T naturalistic novel is 

st described as a pseudonym, then attributed to a clever young lawyer, | ‘*simply an inquest on nature, beings and things ‘ae interest is “*n 
finally toa blooming young maiden of distinguished family. The Jonger in the ingenuity of a fable, well invented and developed rding 
that the play had passed the rigid examination of the royal director, | to certain rules. Imagination is no longer needed, plot is of litt] 

it it was put forward at the best period of the season, and that promi- sequence.” What is wanted is facts, documents on humanity. “I 

nt actors were to take part in it, all helped to raise expectation to a stead of imagining an adventure, of complicating it, preparing stage sur- 

nt which is dangerous except to works of sterling merit. The first act prises, Which from scene to scene will bring it to a fi conelusion 

: received with marks of encouragement mixed with signs of disap- simply takes from life the history of a being or of a group of beings wh 

1 val: but as the piece progressed the audience seem to have suddenly acts one faithfully registers.” The work has n ther merit than **exa 


made up their mind that since it didn’t amount to much they must at observation, the penetration more or less profound of ANALYSIS, 


. ° > " a . ° ° oe ° 11 > ] awe F ae 4 ram? 9 } » avareuthir } . +3 o ” 8 
ist get their fun out of it, which they did by indulging in all sorts of | logiea: Hnwing ot ents, Above everything eis prone ist 1s 


noises and by greeting the most serious words of the actors with sarcastic | &bominahi Me. Sa 1 is, he thinks, a prestidigi vho plays W 
ighter. The piece is, in fact, very weak, the last act having, according | Marionettes, and Mis human documents are worn out l mmonpla 


Paul Lindau, no more dramatic unity than a page of advertisements in | M. Dumas is almost a naturalist at times, and his human « nents 
ily paper, while the tone of it is such that it is almost incredible that better: but he is too witty and too clever, and he ** uses truth a springs 
ung lady should have written it. A father who is in financial diffi- | board to jump into space.” M. Augier is nearly always a naturalist 
ties compels his daughter to marry a notorious swindler whom she | Some 0! his characters are too good live, and his pieces are too wel 
tests, by threatening to shoot himself in case of her refusal. The mo- | made. In conclusion, M. Zola sets up face to face * Uhe twe formulas 
ther does not object to the marriage, because he only thought is of the naturalistic, whi makes the theatre tly study and permet fli in 
milliner, whose bills must be met. The son is a Bohemian of the worst | the conventional, which makes it a mer 
sort, who disgraces the whole family, and even goes so far as to pawn his of balance and symmetry, ruled according toa certain code.” Te ends | 
sister's jewelry in order to pay his debts. The accepted son-in-law, after | @Xpressing his belief in the great future of the theatre s nas it sl 
successfully deceiving the parents and the daughter, turns outa bankrupt | have adopted and adapted itself to the naturalistic t rmula, I 
villain, who, not content with having won his dishonest game, endeavors he way, he is in direct contradiction with his fellow * natu 
to commit a forgery, but being caught, eludes punishment by blowing Edmond d { lid 
ut his brains. And soon. Some of the critics next morning insisted | realism on the stage, and that the nov 
that it Was not so much the crude author as the director who had a fiasco 
record, for he ought to have known better than to accept such a piece. BENJAMIN ROBBINS CURTIS. 


This provoked the ire of the august personage in question, Herr von Hiil- | , YHE biographical part of this memoit aden T ' " 
2 4 hOLTap i i! Ol Libis IMCHIOIT CoO Ville - 
sen, who i! imediately issued a manifesto, not denying the public s right to | eenegule af We. Geoens Valea Cuttin. tes baal ¢ Judge Cu 
show disapproval of a play placed before them, but insisting in his own | m ‘ ‘ +} per : ? 
, ss The second voiume Consists ai cvetrie l Cssle ana 

behalf that this disapproval should be show a mi becoming the ‘ i : ’ p 

alf ! his di app 0 il ‘ hould be shown in a manne r — | writings, of which the most important are an article on ‘ Debts of 
traditions and the dignity of a royal theatre. Not to be intimidated by States.” republished from the .\ ’ R vr January. 1844 


iny such proceedings, the performance would be repeated in spite of them. | 4), Report ? the Commsfasioners on the Reform of Procedave in Man 

It was repeated we find, and better received the second time, but has chusetts: the dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott case; and the At 

since then disappeared from the repertory. Meanwhile the comic papers | ont in Defence of President Johnson. delivered before the Senat 

got hold of the subject, and to them we may leave it. 1868. The biography is well written, and as much is made as was pos 
—The French theatrica) annuals are never very punctual, and have | sible out of the uneventful life of its subject. It would be easy 

been no more so this year than heretofore. But though not prompt they | find fault with its length; it might, too, have been made less dry 

lose little interest on that account. The ‘ Almanach des Spectacles,’ now | professional; but there was no one so well qualified on the whol 

in its fifth number, is the same admirable little volume as ever, in paper, | task as the person who undertook it, and of great American lawyers 

type, and etchings. Nothing could better mark the different positions | recent times we know none more deserving of an elaborate biograpl 

held by the stage in France and in England than a comparison of this | memorial than Judge Curtis. 

dainty little book, fit record of an art, with the English theatrical annual, He was born in 1809, and, we may almost say, was born a lawyer. 


the ‘Era Almanack,’ a business-like pamphlet, as well stuffed with adver- | other words, he developed very early in life those strong moral and 
I : 


tisements as any other trade year-book. Or set the English annual withits | lectual qualities which afterwards made his success at the bar so mat 


scant record of dramatic doings beside the stout duodecimo of over | As in the case of so many distinguished men, his mother was a womat 


six hundred pages which comes out as the fourth volume of the ‘ Annales | great force of character, who devoted herself to the education of 
lu Théatre et dela Musique.” The ‘ Annales’ for 1878 js more carelessly | dren. The famil i j 


i 





edited than any previous issue, and its bulk is unduly generous; not even | New England were, as a class, noted for the possession of high principl 
the theatres of Paris call for six hundred solid pages a year. A falling off | and vigorous intellects. As Mr. Curtis points out, this early New England 


is also to be noticed in the quality of the always amusing ‘Soir¢es Pari- | Unitarianism was no exotic, transplanted from ad, but sprang fi 
siennes (de 1878)’ which M. Mortier every year gathers together from the | the soil, and was a revolt and protest agaist the old rigid Calvinis1 
pages of Figaro. But these gossiping, semi-satirical sketches are not | handed down from generation to generation of orthodox believers. There 
j without value to the future historian of the French stage, or to the student | was still in Massachusetts a close connection between church and stat 
f French life in our day, as is amusingly pointed out in the preface, writ- | the old Puritan habits and traditions gave an air of severity and rigidity 
ten with much wit by M. Edouard Pailleron. The ‘ Annales du Théitreet | to New England life which has long since passed away, leaving no tra 


le la Musique ’ has also its preface, as is itscustom. The first volume was | behind. In 1809, in Watertown, heretics were probably not unfrequenth 





introduced by M. Sarcey ; to the second and third were prefixed essays prayed for by name in the village meeting-house. The minister wi Ide 





4 by M. Got, of the Comédie-Frangaise, and M. Victorien Sardou, on tra- a power and authority, both spiritual and temporal, utterly impossible 
velling companies and on the effect of a late hour of dining on the theatre. | generation later. There was still profound thinking and discussion about 
This year the essayist is M. Zola, and his subject is ‘‘ Naturalism on the | fate, fore-knowledge, and free-will—not among professors of metaphy- 
Stage.” sics, but among plain, honest New England people like the Curtises— 
i . ‘ . , : . when the week’s work was done, and the Puritan Sabbath, with Saturday's 
—M. Zola opens his essay with a discussion of the meaning he attaches Pe 3G : aS 
. > . . a ae be sunset. had settled down upon the quiet. G d-fearing community In whicl 
to the wora ‘*‘ naturalism”: it is ‘‘the return to nature, it is what scien- ! oe . a? : ; 
: . ‘ : . ie me —- they lived. In 1809 almost every New-Englander believed not only 11 
tific men did when they first thought of beginning with the study of bodies . : baak. ‘ Regt : : 
: . the God of justice and retribution that he found in the Scriptures, but 


and phenomena, of basing themselves on experience, of working by analy- 
sis. Naturalism in literature is also the return to nature and to man, 
direct observation, exact anatomy; the frank acceptance and depicting 
of the thing as it is... M. Zola admits that Homer was a naturalist, so 
te there can be nothing very new in the theory; the typical naturalist would 
be Dickens minus humor. M. Zola seems to jump from Homer to Dide- 


rments such as had been 
may mention here as 


the New England of ow 


f his Professional 
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‘The 


N mong t ! sag ha nti \ g n 
7 
! ‘) ( t proposal enyr 
\ } v Ve s. Ww 
i } ot ngth of reu- 
u ts 1 : it rn ts of hell as an 


sted a tox f hems s imbued with its 
! i V ¢ ta s l its, and DV Lhi- 

‘ ) Var h the establishe 
\ ( and cl icter, filled with the serious 
| ) f f ( \ “tl [t was an essentially 
dit is t surprising to find that Mr. Curtis had 

‘ ip a -mnarked giou rac In 1825 

find hit I ssa Origin of Ev 
ts y s 5 seriousness of his 
i } <ablv illustrates his | il 

| th ( ‘ | seorly Lore tha t} 

f ther to tl vency of an evil spirit n 
natur lepravity sure or advantage which 
itweighs a mar il cence of sin” e was probably not shaken by 
It is unnecessary to pursue | eer at school or at Harvard, wher 
ew ra S id s lass of 1829, distinguished in 
Ma husetts for t number of men which it contained who afteswards 
ecam minent it mnection with , science, letters, and the liberal 
Tession H k te he Vv hesitatio . because, as nis 
rot] says tture had mad er, anda great one. Itisa 
of of his natural inclination to 1 w that his studies in Coke and 
the Reports were begun while he was still in college and only seventeen 
vears of age. Inthe same vear in which he left college he entered the 
Law S ol « he University, where Judge Story was just beginning te 


van the practice of the law 
in active practice there 
| 


three years he moved, in 1854, to Cambridge. for the purpose of prac- 


tising in Boston, and a year or twe iter to Boston, which became his 
home until his death, exce: luring tl} riod when he was one of the 
ulges f the Supreme Court at Washington. [The Boston bar, led as it 
then was by Choate and Webster, formed perhaps the most distinguished 
body of lawyers in the country, and for a man as young as Curtis to 
establish himself rapidly among the foremost of these was no ordinary 
f of capacity. To those who never had the pleasure of hearing Judg 
Curtis argue a case it is difficult to convey an idea of the peculiar quali- 
s which ma him tl creat wver he was. The ds scription given by 
brother of his professional characteristics is the best which we have 
met th anywhere 


producing conviction, whether with a court or a jury, 
} and accuracy He vas 
of his rejection of all superfluous and irrelevant matter, and because it 
s known that he disclaimed all the met ] 
Webster said of him that ‘his great mental 
and the power of clear statement is the great power at the bar.” His 
power of lucid and exact statement, observed by all his contemporaries, 
s united with the power of close, logical, and sustained reasoning 
There h stated 
their case, have done al] they can for it : and when this gift has risen t 
high accomplishment it has been of great value But in Mr. Curtis it 
vas accompanied by another power of equal importance—the power of 
rgument—which should come into play after the groundwork for reason- 
¢ has been laid When he had stated his case he had nof done with it, 
unless the statement was all that was needful to lead the tribunal to the 
desired decision. Those who took pleasure in listening to him at 
the bar derived their enjoyment from the lucid and unimpasstoned char- 
eter of his di This enjoyment was felt in listening to 
Mr. Curtis by the unlettered as well as the lettered of his hearers, by 
rors as well as by judges. Yet although he always had his feelings 
nder control, he had very deep feelings ; and he sometimes. with great 
simplicity and with an imagery that was all the more effective because it 
was never forced, and was but a momentary deviation from the steady 
march of his mind, touched the feelings of others while he was address 
¢ their reason. But on such occasions he used no art To the 
sions or prejudices of men he never appealed. His mind was too 
onest, his strength was too real, to allow him to employ a weakness in 
others which he knew should not be allowed to govern them ” (vol. i. pp. 
S2-84) 


lainness, conciseness, persuasive, because 


devices of 5} eech Mr. 


characteristic 1s clearness, 


ve been very prominent advocates who, when they hav 


scourse. 


Perhaps it should be added to this—since nething human is perfect— 

iat a hostile critie might have found fault with Judge Curtis’s manner 
being slightly too jud/e/a/ in tone for forensic argument. 
After a practice of seventeen years in Boston Mr. Curtis was, at the 


ge of forty-two, appr inted a justice of the Supreme Court at Washington 


Naticn. 


to fill the 


place m id vacant | Vv t death 
period was one of intense political excitement 
marked by the rapid rise of the Free-soi party In power and 
uminating in the * coalition” of 1851. Mr. Curtis. like so man 
lawyers all over the country, was conservative by instinct ar 


ing. fle had no svmpathv with the 


like all true conservatives of that or any period. he had Jess sy 
with those who were endeavoring to effect a change in 1 

rder of things than with those who stood by what they reg 
traditions and customs of the past. But Mr. Curtis was ge 
pendent, and, as his subsequent career upon the bench s 
notuing for the bearing of his opinions on party politics. prov 
satisfied that they were right. From his brother’s account, it apy 
one cause which led to his retirement from the bench was g 
created among the judges bv the Dred Scott decision. We must ref 

wer to the very interesting account of this case given in t! I 
His biographer goes very minutely » all the details ; » 
which the dee ! s finally re el | lo the profes i 
melancholy story. Another cause for his retirement from t 
the insufficiency of the salary, and on this subject some interesti 
are given In the seventeen vears from 1857 to 1874. Judze ¢ “ 
fessional receipts amounted to $650,000, nearly $49,000 \ 
comparison between this sum and the salary paid a Suprem 
will enable any one to judge of the strength of the 
ments which the Government of this country holds out 
to adopt a judicial career. Of the part which Judge Cum 
impeachment trial of Mr. Johnson his brother gives a detail 
and incidentally tellsan anecdote, recalling in an amusing \ 
ment of the trial, of a Republican who expressed to a Set g y 
at having read Judge Curtis’s argument in the newspa) 0 
that it had shaken his faith in the guilt of the accused. 

We have no space to notice at the length they deserve the } 

and miscellaneous writings collected in the second volume. Tot 
dent of law and of the constitutional history of the country tl 
found of considerable value. In the article on ‘* Debts of the St 
suggested an idea which, in a different form, has been discussed 
quarters since the repudiation of the carpet-bag debts of the S 
States, It is, that a foreign government might acquire the claims 
citizens against a defaulting State, and sue the State in f s 
Court of the United States. Whether the same thing could not 
by one of the United States themselves was not considered by Judz 
Curtis ; but a great part of his arguinent covers one case as we 
other. [lis report on the reform of legal proceedings in Massachus 
also a valuable paper. The abuses of the old common-law syst 
pr ctice and pl adings attracted the attention of reformers and the | 
at about the same time in Massachusetts and New York. The res 
New York was the adoption of the Code of Procedure : in Mass 
a simplification of the old system, without the destruction of an) 
essential features. Any enquiry into the comparative merits of 
systems would involve technical considerations, but it may be s id t 


there is no doubt that if the New York system has stood the test 
in the great commercial community of the country, and has given 
lence of inherent fitness for our times by establishing itself in man 
the newer States, the Massachusetts system has steadily gained 
with a bar which is certainly as competent as any in the country t g 
about such matters. It is a pity that at the time when law ref 
obtained full swing in New York the degradation of the judi 
through the elective system also began. It is impossible to say how good 
the New York system might have proved with a really good ben 
administer it, or how much confusion and uncertainty might hav 
introduced into the Massachusetts system by bad judges. 

All eminent lawyers belong to one or both of two classes—great 


cates arid great judges. We leave out of consideration what it is 


fashion now to call ‘ jurists,” who generally belong to neither. Advo- 
cates, again, may be either effective with juries or in argument betore a 
court. Judge Curtis was a great judge, and he was also a great advocate, 
but, as may be inferred from his brother’s description of him which we 
have quoted above, his strength in argument lay in addressing a court 
He addressed himself to the intelligence and reason of his audience, and 
he consequently needed an intelligent and reasoning audience. It was, 
indeed, fortunate for the country that, at the critical moment of the 
Johnson impeachment, when it depended on two or three wavering votes 
to decide what was to be the fate of the Government, such a man s! 

yf « 


have been at hand to warn unthinking partisans upon what sort ¢ 
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were entering. It is hardly too much to say that it was owing to 
dge Curtis’s argument that Mr. Johnson was acquitted. One of the 
Republican minority is quoted as having tersely said after the trial was 


and we followed it.” 


‘* Judge Curtis gave us the law, 


CONFUCIANISM AND TAOUISM.* 


‘HIS work forms one volume in a series of original treatises, issued 
under the auspices of the well-known Society for Promoting Chris- 


Knowledge, which are intended to describe all non-Christian re- 
I 


aid to an accurate knowledge 


gious systems. Judging by the four already issued, and the names « 


eir authors, it promises to be a valuable 
f many obscure phases of human faith and practice, and of the lives and 
mes of their teachers. Whatever rank the others may take, this treatise 
Mr. Douglass’s will bear comparison with any previous one on th 
jects he has treated ; and we can recommend it as a careful and 
of Confucius and Lao-kiun, their times, their tenets, 


f Chinese at King’s Col- 


rustworthy account 
nd their disciples. The author is professo: 
.and has here given a convenient summary for the information of 


inclination or time to pursue these topics into their 


. 
se who have no to | 
We think that we shall do a good service to 


leeper recesses and minutiz. 
Sut h enquirers by a sketch of its contents, 
[t is a source of constant error to Western people to call the teachings 


Confucius a system of religion ; and the title, ‘‘ Non-Christian Re- 
lds this idea. Mr 


‘ 99 + hi ; } ] 
gious Systems, given to this sermes, uphoids this ia 


he seems to have ove lo yked the desirable- 


Douglass 


nds it no countenance, but 
ess of saying a word or two against it. One result of this misconception 


s that people are looking in the writings of the Chinese sage for an out 


lief which are now seen in China, and 





ne of the svstems of religious b 


vhich they naturally infer came from him. But if the moral writings of 
Seneca, Cicero, Platu, and many modern philosophers are not regarded as 


systems of religion, those of Confucius have even less claim to such a 


same; for he never even discussed the nature, powers, or origin of the 
ds, he laid down no rules for worship and instituted no ritual or sect. 


+ rt 


The very word Confucianism to denote a system of belief is unknown 


mong his countrymen, and has been adopted by foreigners as a con- | 

venient rendering of the term Yu Aiao—7.e., Instructions or Tenets of the 

Literati—because he is regarded as their highest authority. If we care- 

ully remember this distinetion we shall not look for what never entered 

his mind as being his great vocation, and shall be in a better position 
irselves for estimating what he accomplished. 

Mr. Douglass divides each of his topics into eight chapters, ané 


devotes about two-thirds of the volume to the first and most intere sting. 
A brief notice of the early history of the Middle K ngdom, aided by a 


leading feudal states north of the 


skeleton map, shows the position of th 
Yangtse River before and during the era of Confucius, and prepares the 


reader for the sketch of his life and actions. It is such an account as 
ought to supersede many current notices, for it has been digested from 


} 


the most authentic sources available in Chinese history, and is divested 


f the legendary and supernatural incidents with which native writers 
ave surrounded his name. If this sketch be compared with that of M 
Pauthier in his ‘ Chine’ (pp. 120-160), 1839; or an earlier *‘ Vie de Con- 
fucius en 24 Estampes,’ Paris, 1783 ; or the still earlier accounts con- 
tained in the ‘Mémoires sur les Chinois,’ its superiority will be seen, 
One or two extracts, summarizing the leading traits of Confucius’ life 
and character, may be introduced to show Mr. Douglass’s style, and his 
opinion of the sage : 


‘« He was now sixty-nine years of age, and if a man is to be considered 
successful only when he succeeds in realizing the dream of his life he 
must be deemed to have been unfortunate. Endowed by nature with a 
large share of reverence, a cold rather than a fervid disposition, and a 
studious mind, and reared in the traditions of the ancient kings, whose 
virtuous achievements obtained an undue prominence by the obliteration 
of all their faults and failures, he believed himself capable of effecting 
far more than it was possible for him or any other man to accomplish. 
In the earlier part of his career he had in Lu an opportunity given him 
for carrying his theories of government into practice ; and we have seen 
how they failed to do more than produce a temporary improvement in 
the condition of the people under his immediate rule. But he had a 
lofty and steady confidence in himself, and in the principles which he 
professed, which prevented his accepting the only legitimate inference 
which could be drawn from his want of success. The lessons of his own 
experience were entirely lost on him, and he went down to his grave at 
the age of seventy-two, firmly convinced, as of yore, that if he wer placed 

*‘Confucianism and Taouism. By Robert K. Douglass, of the British Museum.’ 
With a Map. Published under the direction of the Committee appointed by the Society 

recap. 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1879 
SvO, pp. 287 


Nation. 


in a position of authority, in three years the gover nt would be | 
fected ” page 57), ; 

‘* Probably no man has been so contemned during his lifetime, and 
worship ed by posterity, as Confucius. In both extremes there I 
some eXaggeration. His standard of morality was high, at 
trines were pure. Had he, therefore, had an opportunity xercising 
authority, it can but have resulted in good to an age when the notions of 
right and wrong were strangely confused, and when both pul 
private morality were at their lowest ebb thi nd sdifl 

] 


rstand the secret of the extraors 











eult to und nl i g 
over posterity, and the more the problem is ei | 
hensible does it become. His system of phi s 
plete ; and it lacks life, i we may venture to say s n fa 
that it has supplied th eniding pring ples whi hl tuat t 
formance of all that is great and noble in the life ( ( 
twenty centuries ” (page 66 

In pters iv. and vy. Mr. Douglass gives a good synopsis of 
leading features s of Contucius : 
from their perusal a very ti f his posit u i 
leaders of mankind. One shows the * Training ssary 
Superior Man”; the other, the proper ‘Gov s 
Co1 is divided mankind into for ss 
with the possession of knowledge : those who get know g 
those w} e dull d stupid, but can g know vg 
ind those who are innately dull and stupid, and | 
these, he set before his disciples and countrymen, as 
strive f the kiun-fsze—princely scholar, super 
man, as it has been translated—a worthy charact: vi \ 
them could ‘‘ imitate and equal.” The sage was | i 
being incapable of wrong-doing, but the ** * -fs vas s 
and failings, which. though thev were as transient as eclips 
and moon, were vet equally observable by | i vas 
with no special grace by nature, but by carefully 
originally implanted in him his way beeame identical with tha f 
heaven and earth and all things, and he arrived att dignit 
superior man.” 

Mr. Douglass then emtomizes the nine things wl ‘ 
seeks after, and the three things whi he shuns, by extracts 
Classics under such heads as virtue piety j 
reverence, government of the person, family s 
high standard which the Pattern of Ten Thousai \ ss 
the black-haired race for th ruidance is W 
our author fails to apprecia fluence of ( 
princely scholar, and fully set forth what a power for ¢ 
it has been ever since. It might be mpared to the g 
Phidias on the Acropolis of Athens, that matchless statue seventy 
high, whose casque and spear of burnished brass glit Labor 
towers and walls of the city int res of g from s 
nium across the gean Sea, and engaged his constant gaze: guiding 
onward cours vas still ever bevond his reac] " Minerva Pr 
machus to the old Athenian voyager, so stands sce of Conf 
among the ideal good men of pagan moralists. 1 umensurat 
flue 1 after ages of haracter thus portraved s hov g 
own standard was, and the national conscience has « since asst 
the justice of the portrait 

Mr. Douglass stops sh of s: but he does am} stice 
sullied character of the sage, and the high objects he set yreach, | 
might have found a partial explanation of the devotion exhibited by 


personal followers, and the lasting influence his name has carrie 


ever since, in this purity, singleness, and practical wisdom. We must 


careful, however, in estimating him and his great discipl 
to take them out of their proper surroundings and place them in our ow! 
and this our author has in general tried to do, though not so fully 
have wished. We disagree with him, however, in his transla- 
tion of ti and Shangtt, by God ; though we will not dispute his asserti 
‘*Shangti approached nearer to the idea of the Hel 


when he says: 
We might stop to ask him whether | 


God than any f their divinities.” 


himself regards the **‘ Hebrew God” 


if reg as one of a pantheon, for such a 
yhrase seems to be rather a slip of the pen than anything else; but th 
conclusion is far more likely that Confucius reached as high an idea of 
faith of his ancestors. which was akin to the deification of the visible hea- 

ns, mixed with that of apotheosized ancestors. His influence would 


v 
have been greatly weakened 1f Confucius had left the enforcement of 


etias any of his countrymen, and never departed from the higher 


the practical duties of life, as given in the Analects and Great Learning, 
to go off into deep speculations on unseen things and beings, and 
knowledge as his contemparary, Lao-kiun, did 


rds without 


multiply w 











, y ' f+ | i ( 
] \ ? ? } ~ = 
} = mm 
} ’ lv f folie . . 
1! 
I l naturally b ked, Wherein lav . - 
! hn ha X a Vv f I is f (na 
{ eing ( haman T nan s teachings 3} 
ted t tur those he taught The Mongol ’ ne 
nt ihleg ic and unspeculative, naturally I gainst t 
i. of investigating m s which are bevond its ex} nees, and it 

iim wid habit forbids its being th stigator { he tempers d 

t rit 3 \\ the i I a ire fe still nawakener 

plain, tter-of-fact svstem of morality, such as that enunciat | 
i ut was sufficient for all the wants of the Chinese. Secondly. 
\ e interest of both the rulers and the ruled to sup; : 

The de facto ruler found in him a tower of strength: for if 
hrone was the reward vouchsafed by heaven for eminent virtue. the 
who oecupied it in peace must necessarily have an unassailable rig 

cl the stant ex rtations to lovalty to be found every pag 
Confucian writings cannot but have been grateful to the ears of sov- 

eign 

TI uled, on the other hand, felt that they were supreme in 
stimation of the sag The promotion of their interests and materia 
well-being was the first dutv of the sovereign : and the extent of their 
vyaltv was to be measured by his suceess in this direction [le recog- 
nized no ranks or titles but those won by merit, and thus every offi in 
T sf if wis pen 1 »everyvy one alike. The peopl were to be \ 1} Ci | 
for, and in case of oppression or neglect they had the right of rebellior 

‘he sovereign was the vicegerent of Heaven : but only as he walked in t 

heavenly way were the unswerving loyalty and de votion of his subj ts 


lue to hin 

(nd thirdly, the possession of so h ghly-prized a literatur 
1 date having suggested its adoption as the curriculum in schoo 
test of scholarship at all examinations, the ignorant of all e 
have learned to look upon as containing the quintessence of wisdon 
ind its author as th of mankind. It might be considered impos- 
sible to caleulate the concentration of a nation’s mind, century after ecen- 
tury, on the study of anv given text-book ; but in China we have the 
result worked out before us, and we find that it has amounted to the ab- 
of upwards of forty generations of Chinamen to tl 
licta of one man” (pp. 169, 170). 


1 » 4} 
iS and the 


peo} le, 


wisest 


This is good as far as it goes, even if it contains something like reason- 
Space does not permit an analysis pointing out the omission 
of some powerful influences and circumstances tending to the result now 
Among these are the geographical isolation of the 


‘fore us Chinese, 


which has prevented their mixing with other nations, and the still more 
tual isolation arising from their language, which has, as 


When, therefore, 


mplete intellec 
Mr. Douglass says, ‘‘left them ignorant of ali else.” 
they took the nine Classics as the curriculum of their competitive exam 
ti for office 


dren to learn by heart the purest and best treatises on morals, ethics 


and | They set t! 


mor, they did the best they could 


personal conduct in the language, and based the national standard 


equity on the teachings of the highest moralist they knew. 


Only one paragraph can be devoted to Taouism, though it presents 


vy remarkable contrasts to Confucianism, in its founder, his teach 


ngs, and their outcome, which tempt one to enlarge. The first chapter 
s devoted to an historical notice of Lao-tsze, who will always remain one 
f the mysterious characters of antiquity, but who has left enough to 


us of his personality, ‘his intellectual grandeur, and his remarkable 


vinality, all fitting him to sit on the same seat with Pythagoras or Lu- 


Tao-Tih King, or Canon of the Method of 


the next two chapters, followed by a reference to 


His only work, the 
is analyzed in 
me of his most eminent disciples, as Lih-tsze and Chwang-tsze, and the 
inner in which they departed from his instructions. In the course of 
iges the sect became imbued with and imitated the idolatry and hierarchy 

the Buddhists, Tsing, the Three 


Purenesses, or Pure Ones, and setting up a vast pantheon of gods and 


deifving Lao-tsze himself as the Sa 


soddesses for the worship of their countrymen. Chapters vi. and vii. 


form two of the most interesting portions of this part, containing a 
inslation of the 


brief 


Kan-ying Pien, or Book of Rewards and Punish- 
the Yin-chih Wan, or 
These two books contain all that is considered by the people 


ents, and a synopsis of Book of Secret 


tf the present day essential in Taouism, They will reward perusal, but 
fects in purifying and elevating society are very trifling. Modern 
laouism is described, too, and Mr. Douglass shows how it has become 


ter than a system of alchemy, fortune-telling, and priesteraft, 


the worship of the people with the Buddhists, and both of them 


1 bv the literati. 
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|: ER n brings a fresh assortment of. stories 
Mu 5 g y m t selves as guts an 
juvenile ethics. The books are f 
: : tion inn ve Tak th mth . 
laptation I ns to ends, or, finally f 
ling is t istly drop ou f sight bet 
idavs Of th tter and er sort is Mrs. Marv Thacher Hig 
S sh One M L «x Shepard which has an enigma 
most misleading A motherless boy, it is tr s en in 
family iv ove! ed with children, but he is1 the | f 
\ vl f } <periment is not the mo of the storv M 
ligeinso1 | gives a sim} picture of familv life f tw t] 
, sasit is ay © PASS not wit inci t bu thout } ‘ 
| 
scareelv t rf i j ( | i Her i 
seen ‘ 5 sders ca ss unmask 
Ra i \ na i ( i Rive KR On the 1a} I e mo 
i stl Wal 1utv al Ti V of th “i ve in 
whine l 1 ex ! as Wi I \' t se Ta 
uv yfter bs ‘ 1 slg ind in t ong run, a 
there is a cert: illusiveness in smooth and summarv accounts of tl 
ization Anything els vould not be comprehensibl 
hildren, or impressive, and the compensation is that the illusions 
tumanizing. So we commend this book for all its examples of the fo 
n of character from day to day under wise and gentle teaching and wit 
he help of conscience, though we do not think it contains the whole gos 
pelof birds’-nesting. There is a pleasant sense of restraint on the part 
the writer, both in avoiding extravagant talk in her characters and it 
} ssing 1 \ iting bout iture. and the ton f the book is rreproa 
ible. 
Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s ‘ Spindle Stories,” ‘* or new yarns spun from ol 
wool,” as the sub-title reads (Geo. Routledge & Sons), is an attempt t: 


pand Mother Goose in prose, with a r 


sult anything but successful. T 


} . fy 
stories possess a degree of 


ompare sadly in humor and im- 
‘Alice in Wonderlar 
example. 


renuity, but 


iwination with the corresponding portions of 


ete.—the episode of Humpty Dumpty, for Rhyming head-li 

for the pages are an innovation which will hardly become a fashion. 
The rey first of 

Thule,’ collected and illustrated by Mr. J. Moyr Smith (J. B. Lippin: 


& Co.), would quickly be seen if the incidents narrated should appeat 


ulsiveness of ** Rashycoat,” the the ‘Tales of O 


It seems to us, for all its likeness to * Cin- 
This objecti 
does not apply to the remaining fairy tales in the volume, but anoth« 
he Brown 


which have 


the stage or in rs police e court 


lerella,’ thoroughly unwholesome reading for children. 


may be raised to the intercalated Scotch popular stories, 
i the ** Trial of the Suitors,” 


» praise Mr. Smith’s illustrations, in which there is t 


in the Pantry” and a vulga 
Nor can w 


much india-rubber posturing. 


tinge. 


The right and wrong of shutting up caterpillars to watch their trans 
formations is not discussed in Mrs. Higginson’s ‘ Room for One More,’ bu 
Mrs. Julia P. 
her ‘Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison’ (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
The introduction gives the necessary information to the beginner in th 


sallard assumes the right and the instructiveness of it i 


business, and then in a very charming and easy way shows from her ow! 


+ 


experience the delights of watching the spinning of the cocoon and th 
shedding of it, and the emergence of the known moth from the unknown 
how the entomologist’s curiosity is piqued and gratified ; how fas- 


are found to be, and the rest. The young 


shell : 
tidious in their diet worms 
naturalist cannot fail to be stimulated by this book, and will be right] 


directed by it. The cuts are borrowed from a variety of sources, and 
some of the best. 

For very little folks, praise must also be accorded to ‘Tiny’s Natur 
History.’ in words of four letters, with plenty of illustrations (Routledg: 
Not only is the limited vocabulary used with great skill and fluency, | 
the instruction itself is admirably condensed and packed. The reindee 
fox, gold-fish, ass, dog, seal, hawk, wolf, and bear are some of the animals 
treated within the compass of eighty pages. 

A cheap edition of ‘Hans Brinker’ (Charies Scribner’s Sons), mad 
from the old plates and the new illustrations, should not be overlooked 
There is no better sign in juvenile literature than the survival of what 


deserves to endure—the genesis of a new classic. 


Breton Folk: an Artistic Tour in Brittany 
With one hundred and 


By Henry Blackburn 
seventy illustrations by Randolph Caldecott 
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a 
1s7 
s « Welford. § pp. 200.\— Breton Folk’ is} 
n ot the a ju s B ] \ OOK OT ToiK-i 
sa series of sketches of @ * bDlack-and-whit iptrv under its sum? 
eC of i soml re land shrouded wit Vhite ¢ ouds, peop With pea- 
ts in dark costumes, wide white Olars i ps, Ou K ale Whit i 
l igples The illust: ns | \ bv the artist f } 
hes made on the spot ‘ i rtist ualities, hav 
urious merit of trutl They have be engraved wi t Os 
bv Mr. J.D. ¢ Thus does Mr. Blackburt ew bis own ane 
Caldecott’s bo Phere is s¢ elv more pre than we ha suote 
ove, A head pier shows the artist lifting hara 1 pret i la pe £ 
ile two girls in high steeple-shaped white caps a is success: a tail- 
e shows him sketching. seated on the coping of a dwarf wall and 


eaning against high iron railings, while children swarm around him, one 


whom he holds encireled with his left arm, and an « peasant cranes 


nette givesa menhii 


is neck from beyond the bars to see. The title-page vi 


a very large magpie on its top and a dol hind: a peasant, with 





oad hat, buttons, sabots, and shirt-collar, leaning against the upright 
ne on one side, and a peasant girl half-hidden by it, cattle beyond, a 
tesolate landscape, and the distant sea. The gatewav-towers and one 
izle of a fourteenth-century castle make up the headpiece to the list of 
lustrations; sheep, crouching behind a bank for shelter from the wind. 
ith well-suggested thin bushes and hedgerow. are the subject of the 
lde-lan pe. And in this Wi thro ig Tl HOOK tt strange na ine 
esting people, dress, and I adsicde scenes of B itany are ske iea na 
served in all the nooks and corners of the text rt are large nd 
en full-page illustrations as we Especially good are those which 
show each the whole of some little old village r at least its principal 
iare, at a glance: Pontaven and Le Faouet are tv f these Po- 


tato-getting at St.-Pol-de-Léon ” gives a charming hint of the not very 


stant town and its two considerable churches which tower above the 
ear hedges and farther houses, Indeed. all these 


The ¥ are 


make for himself, and to one who 


designs are of interest 


just such studies as the attentive 


and some of peculiar value. 


traveller would like to had loved Brit- 


tany without knowing how to make memoranda of it this book would 


inswer all the purposes of a private sketch-book, except th would 


a iit 


wish it doubled or trebled in extent. The reader must be prepared, how- 


ever, for woodcuts of very different appearance from the elaborate works 


f art produced by our two rival magazines when they do their best 


. 1 : 
te drawings, and 


These seem to be fac-similes of the artist’s swiftly-ma 
are quite regardless of refinements of light and shade. 
The text is a pleasant and easy-going account of the country and 
people, with a good deal of advice for travellers. In both text and _ pic- 
tures the antiquities and the important medieval architecture of Brittany 
are almost wholly neglected, and indeed little else than the ways and 
fashions of the people has received attention. The book may be the more 
»leasing to most persons on that account. 
Dickens. Being Fac-similes of 
Original Drawings by Fred. Barnard. (New York 
pin & Co.)\—This Christmas publication is of a very unusual! 


A Series of Character Sketches fror 


} 


ll, Petter, Gal- 


Cass 
character. 
It consists of six lithographs on very large paper (20x27 inches), each 
accompanied by a fly-leaf on which is printed some brief extract fron 
The whok 


portrait of one 


one 
of Dickens’s novels having to do with the subject of the plate 
is contained in a porffolio. Each picture is a simple 
of Mr. Dickens’s immortalities—of Mr. Pickwick or Alfred Jingle, Bill 
Sykes or Sairy Gamp, Little Dorrit or Sidney Carton—a full-length por- 
trait with appropriate surroundings and attributes. Mr. Pickwick is 
perhaps the most successful of all: he is represented as seated on the 
grass and caressing affectionately that famous jar of cold punch, on the 
occasion of the shooting-party which ended, for him, in the pound. The 
portraits of Little Dorrit and Mrs. Gamp are the less satisfactory because 
the personages are not seen at any eventful moment of their existence, 
It is possible that very great success in character-painting would make 
Mrs. Gamp, for instance, complete in herself, without the aid of her im- 
mediate occupation, but this picture, which suggests only a recent and 
surreptitious appeal to the ‘‘ bottle on the chimley-piece,” 
sufficient impression, and we should like to have her seen shaking up old 
Nor do we speak without book, 
Household Edition of 
Dickens those very scenes are capitally given, and in each Mrs. Gamp is 
prodigious. Moreover, the two designs, with all the rest, are, we take it, 
by this same Mr. Barnard. On the title-page, indeed, the illustrator is 
called J, Barnard, while on the title-pages of * David Copperfield,’ * Bleak 


mekes an in- 


for 


Chuffey, or denouncing Mrs. Prig. 
in the ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ which belongs to the 


The Nation. 


Hous l fa dozen volumes more it is F. Barnard ; but the style is 
e Sal l i } in the corner f eacl pl ire is the same il 
king siti nformati the contrary, we conclude that o1 re 

Barna he large lithographs is the illustrator of all those books 

s necessary t ld that the lithographs, without being of the hig 

efineme workmans ire good, and may be trusted to rend 
ginal wings with fidelity 
l he Histo A Boston: L. Prang & ¢ 7. ‘ 

f P 1... 39 plates: Part I1., 57 plates.)}—This is a gathering 

gether of we pictures from a number of different works on the fi 

arts. The first number is devoted to the nations of classical antiquit 

and the second to the epoch of Christian art, commonly so called, T 





third is announced to contain forty-eight plates devoted the archit 
tu ls >of the Renaissance and of modern times, the fourt 
to give the history of industrial art (bv which we suppose decorative 





is meant) in all ages and nations, and the fifth to the history of painti: 
There is also to come a volume of text, of which the sige and pric 
not announced, The books of plates, in their paper covers, are to 
ten dollars, and also will be sold separately at different prices, Su 
oks mav be ade useful by students who have not access to bett 
This possible usefulness is to a certain extent counterbalanced by t 
possibility of their doing harm. It is the old question, never to b 
cwert categorically Are few general Impressions, niv va 
and th ften erroneous, better in n Is it better to kr 
nothing al Greek. Roman, Persepolitan, Assyria or Egvptian ai 
t k at these f indred or five hundred woodeuts. all differ 
in size 1suU ects s n style, und in doing s to } Kupa 
of partial int : ur question quite satisfactorily answe 
when we are told that such books are good for schools to have and f 
school-teachers to refer t Unfortunately, the teachers of this land 
not fitted to make any propey use of them 


Rogers 


Addresses of Join Bright, MP. Edited by 
London and New York: Maemillan & Ci 


this volume are thirty-three in 


James E, Thor 
187). Svo, pp. 542 


—The speeches contained in number, an: 


extend from 1863 to 1879, chronologica 


all except one being arranged in 


order. Thev may be said as a whole to present a vigorous running con 


— 


mentary upon the course of politics in Great Britain, both when tl] 


speaker was in sympathy with the Government and when he was in o7 


The speec! es delivered inring the 


keen crit 


t. from the purchase of the shares in the Suez Canal to the Af 


present administration wi 


posit Nn 


be found to contain a cism of the successive measures of the 


Gove 


rhnmen 


The single speech delivered in the present year is upon the 
Eastern policy of. the Government There is rarely in any of them any 


appeal to the emotions, except through the clear and forcible statement of 


facts. and they are almost wholly devoid of ** flights of eloquence ” such 


as second-rate orators delight in. Mr. Bright quotes (p. 107) Milton’s defi 
nition of eloquence, as ‘tthe serious and hearty love of truth.” and seems 
to have taken it as his own standard ; for all his eloquence consists in 
the earnest conviction of a strong nature, so serious and so hearty as t 


possess him for the time being and inspire his utterances with genuine 


nower 


t 
Perhaps the nearest approach 
lose of the 


statue of Cobden (July 25, 1877); 


to impassioned oratory which this vol- 
Bradford 
it is a noble example of sober, manly 


ume contains is the « speech at on unveiling the 


eloquence (p. 366 
‘But let me add that this which vou have erected to-day, or which is 
erected in your midst, is by no means the greatest monument that has 
been built upto him. There i far grander and of wider significance. 
There is not a homestead in the countrv in which there is not added com 
‘t from his labors. not a cottage the dwellers in which have not steadier 
oyment, higher wages, and a more solid independence. This is his 
luring monument He worked for these ends and for these great 
purposes, and he worked even almost to the very day when the lamp of 
life went out. He is gone: but his character, his deeds, his life remain 
is countrymen. And let this be said of him for gene- 
as long as the great men of England are spoken of in 
the English language—let it be said of him that Richard Cobden gave 
the labers of a life that he might confer upon his countrymen perfect 
freedom of industry, and with it not that blessing only, but its attendant 
blessings of plenty and of peace.” 


s one 












a possession to us, h 


rations to come 





\ good specimen of Mr Bright's style is found in this vigorous de- 
scription of the Government of India before the Mutiny (p. 110) : 


alled a double Government. It consisted of a number of 
rs of an extinct trading company—a company that was always 

















L10 The 


The directors, who were bred in corruption, and who practised 





oanKrup 

it du - their tenure of office, and who, in point of fact, may be said to 
ave lived upon it, neglected everything they ought to have done except 

the collection and expenditure of taxes. And to that curious Government 
vas added a Minister of State, who was appointed to control the said 
lireetors. He allowed ther to do nearly everything evil that they liked 

to do, and he added to their evil-doings some other evil-doings of his own. 


lo a system like this there were numbers of persons in this country— 
thousands, perhaps millions—who assented. They imagined that it was 
I to goon governing a country containing 150,000,000 of people, 

mposed of more than twenty different languages, of different religions 
ind different ways in every particular, under such a system.” 


poss tole 


Mr. Bright sees no merit in schemes for improving the machinery 
f government, like personal representation. His object is to carry mea- 
sures, not to attain an equitable representation. ‘* Let us have no new- 
fangled ideas,” he says (page 104); and adds that this measure might 
The sixth address (at 


Birmingham) is especially devoted to this subject ; and he insists that 


have come ‘* from Bedlam, or a region like that.” 


Birmingham, being a Liberal constituency, is entitled to a unanimous 
Liberal representation—not seeing any merit in having the Liberal mi- 
nority in Conservative constituencies represented, to balance the represen- 
tation of the Conservative minority in his own town 

There is an excellent index—an invaluable feature of a book like this. 
We have found it correct and complete so far as we have consulted it, 


xcept that ‘* Irrigation ” (in India) is placed out of its alphabetical order. 


The Relations of Mind and Brain. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
tried the prolix style in his first work; in the second he attempted com- 
pression; in this he has reverted to prolixity, not, we think, altogether to 
the reader’s advantage. This octavo of 450 pages, however distended it 
is, nevertheless, one more pleasant sign of the rapprochement 


sy Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 
1879. )—Professor Calderwood 


may be, 
which is going on with ever-increasing energy between those who approach 
mental science from the introspective and physiological sides respectively. 
There is hardly a physiologist now whose duties do not call him to give 
some account of sensation, perception, and thought. It is amusing to 
see how easily they do it in Germany, referring mainly to each other's 
writings, adopting or refuting each other’s opinions and experiments, and 
acting on the whole as if such creatures as purely metaphysical psycholo- 
gists had never been seen on earth. It does not surprise us in the least 
nowadays, when the last Lieferung of Stricker’s ‘ Lectures on Experi- 
mental Pathology ’ reaches us, to find that that excellent medical investi- 
gator has thought it incumbent upon him to present us with a complete 
little treatise on mental science, in which all the cardinal questions are 
settled after his own fashion. 

Crude as a great deal of this laboratory psychology is, and ignorant 
as are some of its cultivators of what has been done by the philosophers 
who have preceded them in the study of the same problems, the whole 
movement must be admitted, even by those whose studies least qualify 
them for taking part in it, to be full of the richest promise. The facts 
which the trained cunning and keen rivalry of the physiologists are con- 
stantly bringing to light could never be known but for them, and what- 
ever lack of analytic acuteness may lie in their reasonings is sure to dis- 
appear as they discuss matters more and more minutely, and have forced 
upon their attention the difficulties and paradoxes which philosophers 
have always found in personal identity, cognition, and the relation of 
mind, brain, and thing known. Then also their respect and sympathy 
will rise for their introspective rivals. 

That these latter at least respect the experimentalists, is evident from 
the great pains which an orthodox Scotch metaphysician like Professor 
Calderwood has taken to master their results. The first two hundred 
pages of his book are occupied by an account of the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the nervous centres which would not discredit a professed natu- 
ralist, and which may be recommended to all who wish a comprehensive 
view of these subjects. In the latter half of the book the author tries 
to show at great length that none of the facts yet discovered enable us to 
dispense with the notior of a personal soul to which the brain stands only 
in the light of an organ. The excessive diffuseness of the arguments in 
this part makes it difficult to summarize them. The strongest is that de- 
rived from the form of consciousness. Separate nerve processes, as well 
as the separate feelings which accompany them, may awaken each other 
and coexist to all eternity, without either being aware of the other. In 
consciousness they not only exist distinct from each other, but are com- 
pared and distinguished. This coming together and at the same time re- 
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logue. To combine several nerve processes in one ‘would end in con- 
fusion, not in discrimination.” 

In other chapters we think Dr. Calderwood decidedly less happy 
Notwithstanding his conscientious efforts he has failed to place himself a: 
the proper point of view for seizing the full strength of the physiologist’s 
position. He seems not to understand even the way in which introspec- 
tive psychology has tried to build up the full working mind out of ele- 
The nowadays much-talked-of |o- 
ealization of functions on the surface of the brain is but an attempt | 


mentary motor and sensory images. 


schematize mechanically the laws of association of these images. Pro 
fessor Calderwood is grossly mistaken in supposing, as he does on page 
353, that the brain theory of volition rests on the fact that the frontal 
lobes do not respond to electricity, and that a certain monkey of Ferrier’s 
seemed to lose his power of attention when they were destroyed. And 
what a strange objection is it to the physiological account of memory t 
adimit that a brain tract may produce the thought of a past occurrence 
when made to vibrate by a present sensation; but to ask triumphantly, 
how is spontaneous memory ever possible ? for in the absence of a sen- 
sory impression ** what starts the vioration 2?” Has it never occurred to 
the doctor that the tracts may start each other ? 

Altogether the critical part of the work is mediocre in the extreme, 
and, beyond one or two anecdotes, contributes hardly a sentence to the 
real elucidation of the subject. Its main merit is its temper, and that 
may make it do some service to ultra-orthodox readers. 








A Popular H'story of the United States, from the first discovery of 
the Western hemisphere by the Northmen to the end of the first century 
of the Union of the States. Preceded bya sketch of the pre-historic pe- 
riod, and the age of the Mound-builders. By William Cullen Bryant and 
Sydney Howard Gay. Vol. iii. Fully illustrated. (New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1879.)—The third volume of Bryant's ‘ History of the 
United States’ extends from the accession of William and Mary to the 
| close of the campaign of 1778 in the Revolutionary War, ending with the 
victory of John Paul Jones. In space it is divided equally between th 
| Colonial and Revolutionary periods ; there are twenty-four chapters, and 
| chap. xiii. is headed ** Alienation from England ’—narrating, therefore. 
| the series of events which led to the revolt. The period embraced hy 
| this volume is, more than any other part of American history, a period 
| of wars ; and we regret that the chapters are not so arranged as to make 
| clear the succession and connection of these wars—the earlier wars of the 
period being narrated incidentally in the course of the chapters upon thi 
several colonies, while the ‘‘ French War” (or, as we used to eall it, the 
| ‘French and Indian War”) has three chapters devoced to it. Perhaps 
| this method has the advantage of making plain the fact that war with 
the Indians (and consequently with the French) was almost the norma! 
condition of things all this time; it has its advantage also in making 
more prominent the peaceful side of events. But it certainly makes it 
less easy for the reader to find what he wants. As a history of military 
operations, which is the most important feature of this volume, it wil! 
rank high. These operations are described clearly and with animation, 
and we can only wonder that the narration is so seldom accompanied by 
charts and plans, without which the most careful and accurate descrip- 
tions are inadequate. There is an abundance of plans of Boston and 
vicinity, and a good map of Manhattan Island; a good map, too, of Lake 
George, for the French War, and one or two other small ones ; but the 
battles of Long Island and White Plains, the retreat through the Jerseys, 
Burgoyne’s battles, and other important engagements are left wholly 
| without illnstration. 

As in the former volumes, good use has been made of the latest mono- 
graphs and researches : in the battle of Bunker Hill the chief command 
is attributed to Colonel Prescott, which we think hardly correct—he com- 
| manded at the redoubt, it is true, but cannot fairly be said to have had 
| the chief command of the whole movement. This has been proved, we 
think, by Mr. Tarbox (see the Nation, No. 588). 





Etudes accadiennes. Par Francois Lenormant. Tome troisiéme, 
premiere livraison. 4to, pp. 200. (Paris : Maissonneuve et Cie. 1879.)— 
The bulk and the number of the tasks which the versatile M. Fr. Lenor- 
mant sets for himself compel the purchaser sometimes to wait long before 
he can send to the binder the completed volumes. The last partie of his 
still incomplete ‘ Essaie sur la propagation de l’Alphabet Phénicien’ ap- 
peared four years ago ; and only now, after five years’ interval, is he at- 





maining separate is a thing to which we can imagine no physical ana- 





tem pting to complete his ‘ Etudes accadiennes,’ which was interrupted, 
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second volume, 
Accadian i 
work, ‘ La 


f the 
of 
his 


first half o 
existence 


appearance of the 
M. Halévy’s denial of the 
the 
ns “Antiquité.’ The first 
ed by photo-lithography from the 


language, an 


any 


studies necessary to write important Monnaie 


* Etudes 
author’s autograph, though by 
edition of Delitzsch’s 


portions of his ace alanis * were 


ins with such mechanical beauty as the second 


s\rische Lesestiicke.’ They included a tentative grammar of Acca- 
table of 548 characters, with their variants and values ; and an 

eary translation of over forty Accadian texts. During the past 

ws, thanks largely to the spur of Halévy’s destructive criticism, 

ian studies have received much attention from cuneiform scholars, 

M. Lenormant could not take up his task where he laid it down in 
(874. Leaving the second volume permanently incomplete, he now begins 


rd volume with a chrestomathy of the same bilingual texts as were 
translations, and with 


Acca- 
yple of 


the second volume, with 
1c important texts added. The 


the Turanian lanzuage spoken by the 


tained in improved 


knowledge thus far acquired of 


earliest civilized pe 


‘n Mesopotamia, is still so imperfect that it would be difficult for 
vest scholars to translate a long text if found by itself. Fortunately, 
texts are chiefly bilingual, and most of them are known from their 


as the Assyrians adopted the science and religious 


of the more learned 


\ssyrian translations, 
Turanians whom 
Accadian 


», as well as the graphic system, 
had conquered, Our author’s translations from the original 
if these primitive magical formulas and hymns to the gods are constantly 
ked by the 

the fullest collection of translations of these remains yet made, 
uly all of them, translated from the Assyrian versi« 
‘Records of the Past,’ or in Lenormant’s ‘ Chaldean Magic,’ or in the 
edings of learned societies. When it is remembered that the Acca- 

in ceased to be spoken as a living language about seventeen centuries 
before C 


Assyrian, which he gives in a parallelcolumn, This forms 
although 


n, have appeared in 


Pr 


from one to three centuries before the exodus from 


importance to the 


hrist—that is, 


Egypt, according to what chronology we adopt—the 
tudent of comparative religion of these texts found in Assyrian libraries 
Not one of them is more tant than the 
also translated by Mr. vol vii. of 
In this psalm, which is so much like the Hebrew 


notice 


imagined, 

penitential psalm (p. 146), 
‘Records of the Past.’ 
psalms in its paralielisms and in its 
that Lenormant has made 
tion of The certain stanzas be repeated 
from five to sixty-five translated. This volume 
mpleted in three more /évraisons, which willinclude an Accadian 


impo 
Ss iyce 


ith we 


readily 
in 
sin, we 
r the 


humble confessions of 


some important improvements ov transla- 


Sayce rubrical directions that 
times are all otherwise 
will be « 


glossary as complete as can be made, a new table of characters, and new 


paradigms of grammatical forms. It is printed from ordinary type, al- 

though the glossary will have to be reproduced in autograph, as it is al- 

most imp sible to set in ‘ype the er cuneiform characters 
Cebetis Tabula, with ‘teteedutin and Notes by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 


(London and New York: Macmillan & Co 
—The * 


1878. 12mo, pp. xxxix. 51.) 


Tablet ’ of Cebes was once a very popular school-book for beginners 


in Greek. For nearly a century it has fallen into comparative neglect, the 
last preceding Engiish edition having appeared in 1804. The present 


edition contains an elaborate introduction, discussing the character and 
genuineness of the work, the relative value of the MSS., and the various 
The Greek text, as given by Mr. Jerram, 
whole, very satisfactory, and a sufficient apparatus of various readings is 
given to enable the critical scholar to make his choice. 


editions. appears to be, on the 
The commentary 
is more than ordinarily well adapted to the use of both teachers and 
learners. The classical scholar will hardly find a neater, more convenient, 
or more useful edition of this atin little fragment of Greek literature, 
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MR. RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS 
| igre bition of drawings by Mr. Ruskin, which was opened at t 
= are Street * American Art Gallery,” on Monday, is in 
many Ways unusual. Indeed it is unique, in that it is a show of things 
never made to be shown, of drawings made not as an end but as means 
to a different end, the property of the artist and yet not for sale. My 
Ruskin and his books are now undergoing trial, and in these drawings is 


testimony in his behalf. They are exhibited, it appears, for that reas 
They show the best side of the mind and work of their author. They 
should be studied by those (and they are many) who, having been sway 


powerfully by Mr. Ruskin’s books of twenty years ago, now review 

old enthusiasm and that which called it forth in the light of greater ex- 
perience and the recent startling and hardly reasonable utterances of 
their teacher, and are not unapt to conclude that they have been fools 


and their guide a fanati 


In the spring of 1878 an exhibition was opened in London of drawings 
by Turner, a hundred and twenty in number, belonging some to M 
Ruskin and some to that Oxford collection which was his own gift to t 
University. While this was still on view a few admirers contributed 
buy and present to Mr. Ruskin a certain important Turner water-« 
of his best late time, the ‘* Pass of the Spliigen,” which had been 
in 1842 for eighty pounds, and was now worth a thousand, more or less 
as competitors might be minded. Mr. meer it appeared, had coveted 
the possession of this drawing, and now, as he lay ill at Brantwood, con 
sidered how to acknowledg re his sense of the prec! Shiess { the rit l 
seems an odd thing to do, but he made up a collection of drawi $ 
own, ‘in illustration of Turner,” as he said, ‘to show the importan 
of this Spliigen drawing, and others.” What he meant was not very es 


dent. His own work illustrates Turner only 
cally what ically, 
The exhibition of his own drawings could be of 
attracting — attention to the 


ued energy of his own studies, 


by represt nuing topog 


Turner had drawn artist and that only in a few instances 


avail in only one way, 


great extent, variety, and long-contin 


in at least one subjec t—namelv. the « 
This was his own especial domain, the fteld he 


nal aspects of things. was 


born to cultivate, but which he had almost wholly quitted for vag ex- 


lt 


eursions in regions only half their too- 


confident explorer. For 


comprehended, only half seen by 


the illustration of his own labors as a student of 


external nature this exhibition was very important, and, indeed, cam 
none too soon ; for, of course, he had never sent work of his own to any 
public exhibition, nor sold any, and few persons could have known it 


gravings from it contained in his books. 
New York 
writer has spent 


except through the en 

The present exhibition in 
than the London one. The 
each of these collections, and, while missing the important Oxford draw- 
ings which could not be brought to America, prefers on the whole the 
collection which makes no pretence at ** illustrating Turner” 


better fitted for this purpose 
many hours in the study of 


or anything 


except Mr. Ruskin’s thirty years of study from external nature. The 
drawings are 106 in number, and are arranged in four groups, but, in 
the main, chronologically. There are a few drawings of childhood, 


of which nothing need be said more 
cocious. Then 


buildings, Peterborough, 


than this—that they are rather pre- 
rather slight pencil drawings of Gothic 
Roslyn, a view of the Swiss Bale—work done 
between the ages of and twenty, the 
fluence of Samuel Prout, very mannered, unusually good for a boy of 
that age, but not remarkable if their author had been four 
older, and promising nothing as to future advance. It is perhaps 

pity that these drawings are here. A mention of them in the Catalogue 
would have answered all purposes, and they do harm in confusing people 
and creating false general impressions. 


come some 


eighteen very much under in- 


so 


years or 


One overhears gentlemen ex- 
pounding to their lady friends the weakness of the work, seemingly una- 
ware that it is schoolboy work. At all events, there should be in some 
way a marked division between this and the independent, strong, pur- 
poseful work from nature which begins in 1842. If this paper is read by 
any person who means to go to the Exhibition, let him begin his exami- 
nation with Nos. 17 and 18. If, then, the visitor has any curiosity to see 
what kind of boy’s work the boy John Ruskin did, he may look at Nos, 
1 to 16 before he leaves, remembering that these drawings, which would 
not be remarkable for a young man who had already begun the regular 
and practical study of art, were the result of his own in the main undi- 
rected thought and labor. 

Beginning, then, with Nos. 17 and 18, it is to be observed, as the Lon- 
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equally good drawings at the age of twenty-three \ Mr. Rusk , 
n him of eagerness and deve he san rift t spurred hir t 
vrite and print that fir lun and key im u} sy . 
lraugnhtsivpan— s fhaf, and 1 nv excel I st oitt. t 
shows in thes irivy drawings 
It is pre known how his first volume iL iblished and mor 
liscussed and even more praised than he had expected—Mr. Ruskin 
awoke to the fact that he had undertaken a huge task, ai how | set 
himself to work to pertorm it For ten years after 1842 he published 
nothing very important except the hastily-written essays called * The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture During those years he was at work study 
ng, first and most important, External Nature, the real look of plants 
and rocks and distant mountain-sides ; second. the work of man in 


painting, in associated sculpture, and in building. Perhaps the most 
important part of this exhibition is the series of drawings which show his 
rapid gain in knowledge and in dexterity during the years from 1843 to 


No. 20 
near 


1848, or thereabout. is a dark little drawing, in which a serious 
tree-boughs and the distance into harmony 


Nos, 21 


of parts of Venice boats, showing strong sense of subtlety in curvature, 


effort is made to get the 


—an effort which has only in part succeeded. ind 22 are studies 


but harsh and disagreeable in color. 


order, to go with other Venice drawings) is a study of two of the capitals 


No. 59 (put out of chronological 


of St. Mark’s at Venice, far from being as adequate in representation of 
date before 


the large, slight studies in pencil 


them as some of many years later. These drawings all 


1846. At this point we have to look at 
and thin washes of gray of pieces of northern Gothic architecture, Nos, 


and 80. 


78. 79. The character of these sketches can be understood, very 


nearly, by examination of the etchings in the first edition of the ‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture * (London, 1849). No. 79, indeed, was partly 
copied for Plate II. of that book—copied by himself, that is; for all the 
plates of the first edition were his own handiwork, while those of the second 
The American 

These draw- 


edition were all re-engraved by professional engravers. 
editions, of 
ings are certainly inadequate as representations of the architecture from 
They are most faithful in intention : 


course, give no idea of what we are discussing 


which they are taken. nothing be- 
for 
against them—the hand stopping when the desired memorandum was 


them had been so true to Gothic detail. But their incompleteness is 


made > the architecture is not solid, the stones are not heavy, the sculp- 


ture is not so represented that one thanks the drawing for having demon- 


‘For a CHRISTMAS PRESENT it the thing exactly.”"— 
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strated to him its value. rhey are interesting, because they call atten. 
tion to the picturesqueness of the architecture ; the way of regarding the 
dings is the right one, and one feels sympathy with the sincere and 
dest draughtsman: but the drawings are not thoroughly good. There 

= better architectural drawing a few years later. 
No. 27 shows landscape work of about 1847. No. 73, though mai ced 
n the Boston catalogue as of Vienna, and in the New York as of Verona, 
says of itself ** Vicenza,” a not very important drawing of 1849. No, 28. 
‘Falls of Schaffhausen” (1850 %), is full of bounding spray, gleaming 
white, and blue water seen through the whiteness. * This drawing, show. 


ing an immense advance in power over the work of three or four vears 
previous, is as good an example as we could take to illustrate the especial 
peculiarity of all this collection—viz., the absence from it of what most 
ersons i 


No One of 
Not only is no one of them intended to be q 


expect to see in a collection of framed drawings. 


} 
these is a finished picture. 


picture—that is, a composition meant to give pleasure to the beholder, 


and in the strict sense a ** work of art ”—but not one of them is finished 


into the corners, or fills up its frame. Each is a drawing begun, dropped 
This No. 28 looks 
most finished one in the room, because nearly all the opening 
} 


- yy 
Is ied, 


it some moment usually far short of completion. 
to be the : 
of the frame but it is on the rush of the cataract alone that the 
draughtsman’s eye has been fixed ; it is with this, its color and sense of 
that the eX- 


pressed the rocks are left only suggested—soft and feeble rocks enough— 


movement, workman has been concerned, and this one 
and crowned with merely suggested vegetation. 

Nas, 60 to 67 looked at. Those wh: 
of Venice Me 
published in 1851, will have the means of 
judging of these drawings. No. 


inclusive should now be 


10W 
of which three 


i 
the large folio, ‘Examples of the Architectur 
parts, or fifteen plates, were 
85 takes us back to wild Nature, and is 
that large drawing of a Block of Gneiss which has been exhibited befors 
in America. The great bowlder has been finished with elaborate care ; 
its exact portrait is taken with great minuteness ; the draughtsman’s 
concern has been for its laminations, its cleavages, the newly-broken 
faces, the soft rounded surfaces, the scarlet and orange stains of iron, the 
translucent shadows upon its face. That duty done, and all that the 
stone had to teach once learned, an hour is spent in dashing in the near 
rocks and the background, that the stone may not look too flat on a white 
sheet of paper. Birch saplings near, pines farther away, are seen against 
a dark-blue sky barred with white, and distant purple a/gui/les. The sky 
is nothing in itself ; it is ugly, an impossible and undesirable blue ; the 
foreground rocks and the far peaks show knowledge, indeed, but are 
nothing ; they are merely to set off the great block. 

It is impracticable to follow up the catalogue for the years that 
follow. The qualities of the drawing steadily improve, and especially in 
the evidences it gives of power of swift intuitive decision, and a way of 
setting down the chief lines of a landscape. 
from the engraved work in * Modern Painters’ and elsewhere, are apt t¢ 


Persons judging too hastily, 


conclude that Mr. Ruskin can work only in a minute, almost microscopic, 
way. The late drawings here rather show him as a swift and vigorous 
We repeat that 
this exhibition reveals Mr. Ruskin to us in the best light. Whatever 
deficiency there has been in judgment and critical sense, and however 
serious a loss to his influence for good this deficiency has been, we see 
here only his singular insight and perception and the conscientious pre- 
paration for his accepted task. 


draughtsman, doing a great deal with a few touches. 


* We cannot find room for statements which are printed in the catalogue, but advise 
all readers to write to Mr. R. E. Moore, at No. 6 East Twenty-third Street, and to send 
twenty-five cents for a copy. There is a great deal of Mr. Ruskin 1 it 
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By the late Warden of Racine College, 


The Rev. JAMES DEKOVEN, D.D. 


This intensely interesting and amusing story will be greatly ¢ 
joyed by the friends of the beloved De Koven, while those who 
knew him only as a great preacher and theologian will read it 
with interest, as showing another phase of the character of t! 
wonderfully gifted man. It is a book for old and young ; and i 
cutting sarcasm will add to the interest of its perusal 
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